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Leonato. —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Yohun.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


zes)H AT has become of that Art Commis- 
sion appointed by the President several 
months ago to supervise—if I remem- 
ber correctly its functions—the pur- 
chases by the Government of works of 
art? If ever there was a case demand- 
ing its attention it is surely suggested in 
a recent Washington despatch to The New York World, 
concerning the introduction, by Senator Voorhees, of a bill 
to purchase “ for a sum not exceeding $15,000” a por- 
trait of Abraham Lincoln, by “ G. W. Travis, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, the son of a portrait painter of local 
renown in Germany.” It appears that during the civil 
war young Travis came to New York to enter the 





Union service, and, disappointed at failing to pass the 
examination board on account of delicate health, he as- 
pired to distinction by painting the portrait of Lincoln. 
He stopped the President on the street one day in Wash- 
ington, and telling his story, begged fora sitting, which 
was good-naturedly granted. 

‘Several other sittings were given, and the picture was finished 
in the artist’s studio at Frankfort-on-the-Main two months after 
the assassination of Lincoln. United States Consul Webster saw 
the picture, was astonished at the accuracy of the likeness, and 
purchased it. The painting remained in the consulate until the 
spring of 1876, when Mr, Webster sent it, with other paintings, 
to the Centennial Exposition, where it attracted much attention. 
There Mrs. Lincoln saw it for the first time, and coming upon it 
suddenly fainted and fell to the floor. Upon the death of Mr. 
Webster the picture came into the possession of its present owner, 
Mr. Charles W. Hayes, of Washington.” 


*  * 
* 


OF the merits of the picture I know nothing, except the 
negative fact that they were not sufficient to attract my 
attention at the Centennial Exposition, although I was a 
frequent visitor there. Nor do I know any one who re- 
members the picture. The story about Mrs. Lincoln 
fainting when she saw it may be true. She may have 
fainted because the likeness was strikingly good or be- 
cause it was atrociously bad. Mrs, Custer, I know, 
nearly fainted when she saw the effigy perpetrated by 
the sculptor Macdonald of her noble husband. The 
picture of Lincoln may be good as a likeness and yet 
worthless as a work of art, and this is probably the 
case. Certainly the painter is absolutely unknown, and 
it is unlikely that the value of the picture is even a 
tenth of $15,000. The case calls for careful scrutiny 
from the artistic as well as the pecuniary side, and it is 
to be hoped that the Art Commission will look into it. 


x 
* 


THE portrait in question, as I have intimated, even 
by an inferior painter, might be, if a likeness with char- 
acter and expression, an invaluable gift to posterity— 
supposing that there were not already several good por- 
traits of Lincoln. It happens, though, that the features 
of no man of his time have been more frequently and— 
owing doubtless to his marked physiognomy—more suc- 
cessfully reproduced. A good portrait of Lincoln, there- 
fore, is not such a rarity that Congress need pay a fancy 
price for this one, which, it appears, was after all only 
partly painted from life. 


* 


ONE of these days, however, this Government will 
probably consider the propriety of forming a National 
Portrait Gallery like that in London. It could then af- 
ford to pay liberally, even extravagantly, for rare portraits 
of illustrious Americans who departed this life before 
the days of the daguerrotype. Fugitive as was that ear- 
liest form of the photographic portrait, it marks the be- 
ginning of the period when the features of every man, 
woman and child are left for posterity—if posterity 
should happen to want them. The “cabinet” photo- 
graph, which, with the “carte de visite” of the passing 
generation, is now conveniently kept, detachable, in an 
“album,” is from its very portability reasonably safe 
from destruction. If our grandparents in the old- 
fashioned garb of their day offend our fastidious taste, 
them on 


at least we are not called upon to “live with’ 


our walls as our ancestors used to live with their grand- 
parents, until, as Horace Walpole tells us—even in his 
century—“ portraits that cost twenty, thirty, sixty guin- 
eas, and that proudly take possession of the drawing- 


room, give way in the next generation to those of the 
new-married couple, descending into the parlor, where 
they are slightly mentioned as ‘my father’s and mother's 
pictures.’ When they become ‘my grandfather and 
grandmother,’ they mount to the two pair of stairs; and 
then, unless despatched to the mansion-house in the 
country, or crowded into the housekeeper’s room, they 
perish among the lumber of garrets, or flutter in rags 
before a broker’s shop in the Seven Dials.” 


* * 
* 


NOWADAYS in America, however, most of us are 
much too proud of having ancestors to put them away 
in the garret. It is Holmes, I think, who talks of the 
respectability attained by the possession of “ three gen- 
erations in oils.” However this may be, a good contem- 
poraneous oil portrait is an excellent thing even in the 
teeth of photography, which, by the way, acts as a sort 
of check on the painter, warning him not to flatter too 
outrageously. With such a deterring influence, minia- 
tures like those by Cosway, Isabey, and their contempo- 
raries, which have come down to us, might have been 
less insipid from the zeal to make the sitters so uniform- 
ly beautiful. The camera, as we all know, frequently 
fails to do us justice, and cannot be relied on to trans- 
mit our features to posterity. Photographs are seldom 
artistically satisfactory, but sometimes they are invalu- 
‘able as “documents.” An oil portrait, however, in the 
present day, unless artistically painted, has no value and 
ought to be destroyed. You see, I do not go so far as 
Walpole in deploring the fate of the average family por- 
trait, though, to be sure, such a loss now is apt to be 
of less consequence than in Walpole’s day, when it 
might have involved the destruction of the only authentic 
picture of some posthumous celebrity. Mere posthu- 
mous celebrity is barely possible now, when every per- 
son with even the ghost of an idea is put on the rack 
and made to yield it to the ubiquitous interviewer. 

* 

AS for the persons of our day already famous, by all 
means let us have good portraits of them in oils. Mr. 
George W. Childs set an admirable example to other 
wealthy Americans in authorizing Generals Sherman and 
Sheridan to select, at his expense, artists to paint their 
portraits, to be hung in Grant Hall, at West Point, be- 
side that of General Grant, which he has already pre- 
sented and placed in the new building. That was more 
than a year ago, and | have not heard that either Sher- 
man or Sheridan availed himself of Mr. Childs’ gener- 
ous offer. Those awful words “ Too late!" seem to 
rise from the new-made grave of the hero of Win- 
chester. And now with Grant, McClellan, Logan, Burn- 
side, Hancock and Kirkpatrick—with Sheridan added, 
alas !—all gone to join the brave host which preceded 
them on the field of battle, the statuesque figure of rug- 
ged, serene old Sherman stands alone to represent the 
leaders in the gigantic struggle for the preservation of 
the Union. Let us hope that Mr. Childs will prevail 
on the general to sit without delay. I have heard that 
old “ Tecumseh’”’ is averse to posing for an artist. But 
should he prove refractory, let Mr. Childs call to mind 
the case of Montesquieu. That great Frenchman, he 
will remember, for a long time declined to be painted, 
but at last he was induced to sit to Dassier, on the artist 
using the argument, “Do you not think that there is as 
much pride in refusing my offer as in accepting it ?” 


* * 
* 


As was shown recently in these columns, the distin- 
guished French artist, Benjamin Constant, who is soon 
to visit our shores, has decided views of his own, and does 
not hesitate to express them. More interesting, and 
more reasonable, perhaps, than his insistence that Géri- 
cault or Delacroix might have been proud to sign sev- 
eral of the pen-and-ink phantasies left behind by Victor 
Hugo, are his views on the present tendencies of paint- 
ing in France. With his own Eastern love of rich and 
warm tones, it is easy to understand that he cannot ad- 
mit that color may be obtained with cool grays and 
blues, and that such color may be nearer that of North- 
ern nature than his own more gorgeous harmonies. 


“ This manner of seeing exasperates me,” he remarked 
to Mr. Eudel. “It is nothing but a fashion. It would 
seem that these people love but colorlessness, bloodless- 
ness, sickness and death. To-day, for a picture to be 
admired, it must look as though it were painted in the 
rain or fog, under gloomy skies, in a dirty atmosphere. 
Upon my word, I shall end by believing in contagion in 
maladies of art as well as in cases of cholera and small- 
pox. Pessimism, which has little by little invaded our 
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literature, has infiltrated into our tubes, made its way 
into our color-boxes, and displays itself on our palettes. 
Our artists see things black and paint them gray. Nat- 
urally, the public has followed like the sheep of Pa- 
nurge. So that, now, if a painter has the audacity to 
put a touch of red on his canvas, the Jeremiahs of the 
Salon raise their arms to heaven, make the sign of the 
cross, cover their heads with ashes, and talk of paint- 
ings manufactured for export. Fashion has decreed 
that red is not ‘distinguished.’ And yet, taking at 
hazard three French painters whose talent is not and 
cannot be disputed, we have Watteau in his ‘ Departure 
for Cythera,’ Delacroix in his ‘ Entry of the Crusaders,’ 
and Millet in the ‘ Angelus.’ Do I speak without 
proof? Are these works pale, cold and colorless? Do 
they look like the painting of a consumptive invalid ? 
I will fight against this invasion of anemia,” he ex- 
claims. ‘I love splendor, sunlight, life. Like my mas- 
ters Rubens, Veronese, Velasquez, it is red blood and 
not ditch water that I try to put under the skin of my 
subjects. If I wish to paint a Theodora, it is certainly not 
a consumptive that I take for a model. What, can you 
tell me, are those twilight landscapists after? Is nature 
pale ? are the flowers afflicted with chlorosis? Are the 
trees in need of a course of wine of iron? They talk of 
fine tones, of subdued half tints, of harmonious grays! 
Rubbish! The valuesin these grays are chance mixtures 
of a badly cleaned palette and nothing more! At the 
Louvre I keep awd from certain galleries, so as to avoid 
getting a cold in the head. David's pictures keep the 
air at a temperature of ten degrees below zero. Even 
in August you feel like turning up the collar of your 
coat, But stand in the Salle Carrée before the ‘ Marriage 
of Cana!’ Then you breathe again. The presence of 
that marvellous painting acts on one like a ray of 
genius. Ah! what a Titan was that Veronese ; and how 
foolish the young fellows are who cannot go and admire 
him at Venice, not, at least, to study him in Paris! But 
why speak of Italy. In France, too, are not the most 
illustrious of our contemporaries colorists? Ribot, 
Henner, Laurens, Baudry, Vollon !” 


o.. + 
* 


‘AND Ingres and Puvis de Chavannes?” Mr. Eudel 
interrupted. “Oh! Puvis de Chavannes,” replied Mr. 
Constant, “‘ is, sure enough, a master. He is an artist 
and a poet of an elevated style. No one is greater in 
landscape design. We are not onthe same road ; never- 
theless, I take great pleasure in his works, even when 
they are the most opposed to my temperament. Puvis 
has done some wonderfully decorative things in grays; 
but he is above and beyond all, merely, in fact, a deco- 
rator. To the corpses of the ‘ Bellum-Concordia’ com- 
pare those of Raphael. Those of the Italian master are 
equally colorless, I will agree. But what admirable 
drawing! Besides, Raphael knew how to transform 
himself. When he put fresco aside for portraiture, he 
quitted his flat tints, his wilful colorlessness, and became 
a painter with a powerful and true sense of color.” 


* * 
4 


“SriILL, when one’s work is framed in stone, that 
necessitates a conventional art and a special technique,” 
Mr. Eudel urged. “ [ don’t say otherwise,” Mr. Constant 
replied. ‘“ But for my part my dream would be to at- 
tempt the decoration of gilded vaults. Do you remem- 
ber the Apollo of the Louvre, Delacroix’s chef-d’ceuvre, 
perhaps—at any rate, one of the most marvellous bits of 
painting by no matter whom? Recollect how it keeps 
its place and absolutely shines in the midst of the daz- 
zle and glitter of the Apollo gallery. Do you know 
that I have an important commission for the Sorbonne ? 
Well, I swear I will not cover my wall with gray tones. 
My aim shall be to work fair and luminous, like Veronese. 
The critics, of course, will not find my work ‘ full of emo- 
tion, sympathetic, subjective.’ Well, what do I care? 
If they would send the writers who talk this empty cant 
to roast as I did in Morocco, in Tunis or at Cairo, and 
paint a torso in the open air at a temperature of ninety 
degrees, they would forget their creeds without faith and 
their sterile discussions.” 

+. 

BRAVO! Mr. Constant! you talk like a master who 
has the courage of his opinions. We know you well in 
the United States as a brilliant colorist, a decorative 
painter of rare power, and listen with respect to what 
you say as such, But you are to come to us to paint 
portrazts—the portraits of certain favored Americans, 
who are on no account to exceed six in number, it is 
given out. Well, well! we shall see what we shall see. 
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MANY instances have been given recently in these col- 
umns showing the profit of collecting when purchases are 
made with knowledge and judgment, but in the annals of 
the picture market there has been hardly anything to sur- 
pass the case of Troyon’s “ Water-Cart,” or “ Le Bac,” 
as this famous canvas is generally called. Painted in 
1856, it was bought originally for $200, and at the Bolck- 
ord sale, as already stated, Agnew paid for it 2000 
guineas ($10,500). Notwithstanding the numerous good 
investments in “ old masters,” there seems to be much 
more risk in buying them on speculation than in buying 
works of modern painters. Their market vaiue not only 
is more affected than the latter by the caprice of fashion, 
but the question of authenticity is often an important 
factor in the estimation. At therecent sale, forinstance, 
of the Gatton Park pictures—the collection of the late 
Lord Monson—the well-known “ Vierge au bas-relief,” 
no longer believed to be by Da Vinci, brought only 
2100 guineas ($11,025) against the £4000 ($20,000) 
Lord Monson paid for it. This is a different case alto- 
gether from that of Rubens’s “ Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” 
which Mr. Beckett-Denison bought at the Hamilton 
sale for 4009 guineas, and which, at his death, three 
years later, was bought back by the Duke at 2000 
guineas. Mr. Beckett-Denison was notoriously a reck- 
less bidder. Theloss on the“ Vierge au bas-relief ’’ was 
due chiefly to the present opinion of experts as to its au- 
thorship, it being thought now that it was painted by 
Cesaro da Sesto, a pupil of Da Vinci—the probable 
painter, by the way, as I think was proved in these col- 
umns some years ago, of the Kellogg “Da Vinci,” 
which is, or was in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

** 

IT is well to talk of the profit of collecting ; but col- 
lecting to be profitable must be practised with more 
discretion than is usually shown by American picture- 
buyers. This is, of course, the more necessary when the 
collector aspires to own paintings by great masters. 
Such is the ambition of the railroad millionaire, Mr. C. P. 
Huntington; but if that gentleman goes about his rail- 
road business with as little judgment as he makes his 
picture purchases, it is a wonder that he has not long 
since come to grief. This much, judging from _ his 
purchases at a single sale—that of the rather poor 
Graves collection. It may be remembered that he paid 
$10,100 for an alleged “Corot” (No. 195)—an interesting 
and well-painted picture, but Corot certainly never paint- 
ed it, and he probably never saw it—and $5100 for a 
Rousseau (No. 166), catalogued “ Sunset at d’Arbonne”’ 
(sic), which had been worked over by an alien hand in 
almost every part of it since it left Rousseau’s studio 
fifteen years ago. Recently, looking over a portfolio of 
etchings belonging to Mr. Durand-Ruel, I came upon a 
print of the picture engraved for him in 1873 from the 
original then in his possession, and I was able to com- 
pare it with the photographic reproduction made by 
Kurtz about a year ago for the catalogue of the Graves 
sale. Mr. Durand-Ruel remembered the picture perfectly 
as it was when he had owned it, and when he saw it last 
winter at the Union League Club it made him shudder. 
In more than one place the composition had been 
altered, evidently with a view to making a more salable 
picture : it had left the master’s easel in what the aver- 
age buyer would consider an unfinished condition. The 
correct title of the picture, by the way, is “ Soleil Couchant 
(lande d’Arbonne).” 

THE proceeds of the recent Londesborough sale in 
London amounted to $133,230. The dispersion of the 
collection of arms and armor should have been interest- 
ing to our New York connoisseur, Mr. Morrisini, 
whose name is not to be found among those who divided 
the spoil. Our Mr. Riggs, however, captured at least 
one veritable prize. Among the principal buyers were Mr. 
Frederick Spitzer and Mr. Stephen Bourgeois. The for- 
mer enriched his fine collection with a pair of steel 
gauntlets of the sixteenth century, at the cost of $500, and 
several other pieces of ancient armor, among which is a 
shield in stamped leather, which had been in Horace 
Walpole’s collection at Strawberry Hill, and which cost 
its present owner $2257. A cutlass damascened in gold 
with a scene representing the siege of Boulogne in 1513, 
and which is said to have belonged to Henry VIII., went 
to Mr. Bourgeois for $657. He paid $1050 for an exe- 
cutioner’s sword, the blade engraved with flowers and 
bearing a Gothic inscription ; $1391 for an incomplete 
suit of armor, beautifully engraved with figures of saints 
and the like ; $1131 for a rapier made by Heinrich Din- 
ger; $1654 for a poniard with ornaments in niello ; 
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$840 for a saddle-plaque in steel, with incrustations of 
gold and silver. Mr. Whitehead bought for the South 
Kensington Museum a French rapier of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ornamented with figures of the judgment of Solomon, 
the death of Abel, Judith with Holofernes’ head, and se\ 
eral others for $404; a pair of steel gauntlets, Spanish 
work of the sixteenth century, for $917 ; a Milanese morion 
in repoussé steel for $500 and an ivory comb from the Ber- 
nal Collection for $525. Mr. Falcke got for $1575 an exe- 
cutioner’s sword of the fifteenth century, formerly in the 
Bernal Collection; Mr. Riggs, a pair of gauntlets with the 
emblems of Henry VIII. for $1313; Mr. Coureau, an ar- 
quebuse of the sixteenth century, which had been in the 
famous Debruge Collection, for $1050, and a complete suit 
of Italian armor, dated 1550, for $5250; Mr. Franken- 
heim, an iron mace which had belonged to Edward IV., 
for $735; Mr. Currie, a pair of gauntlets damascened in 
gold with a figure of Mars and trophies of arms in re- 
poussé, for $2888, and Mr. Brett, a pair of pistols by 
Domenico Bonomino, richly chiselled with the “ labors of 
Hercules” in high relief, for $510. 


THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER has again 
changed hands. It has had now, I think, six successive 
owners in about the same number of years. The Sheriff 
sold out the office effects for a few hundred dollars to 
satisfy the paper-dealer’s claim, and, later, the subscrip- 
tion books and copyright were knocked down for $1175 
to a creditor who, in conjunction with the printer, who 
is also a creditor, hopes to continue the publication. 

** 

IN The Magazine of Art for August, Sir John Millais 
jots down some suggestive ‘Thoughts of Our Art of 
To-day.” The “Our,” of course, refers to England. 
He starts out with the emphatic opinion that “the best 
art of modern times is as good as any of its kind that 
has gone before,” and, furthermore, that “the best art of 
England can hold its own against the world.’’ How- 
ever much the first proposition may set us thinking, it is 
certain that the latter one will be disputed at once by 
every art student outside of Sir John’s own nationality. 
The complacency with which certain English painters 
regard the art of their country to-day would be inex- 
plicable but for the fact that their work is held in quite 
inordinate esteem among their countrymen, to whom 
they sell their pictures, at enormous prices, as fast as 
they can paint them. England would seem, indeed, a 
Paradise for bad painters—that is to say, for bad 
painters who are not of what is vaguely called there 
“the French school.” By the way, Sir John speaks also 
of “ our English school of painting.” ‘That is something 
vaguer still. Who compose it, I wonder? Let us take 
the leading painters in England, to-day : Alma Tadema 
is a Dutchman; Huber Herkomer is a Bavarian; J. L. 
Sargent, who took the Chantrey Bequest prize, is an 
American; James McNeill Whistler, ex-President of a 
British water society, is an American; Mark Fisher is an 
American ; George H. Boughton is virtually one. Burne- 
Jones—a veritable poet of medizvalism—is undoubtedly 
an Englishman, but he holds aloof from the Royal 
Academy, with whose methods he has no sympathy. He 
and George F. Watts, who is also out of accord with 
Burlington House, stand alone as imaginative painters of 
England. Even they are opposed in methods. There 
is Sir Frederick Leighton, who represents the perfection 
of the academical graces—an English Cabanel, or, shall 
I say, an English Bouguereau ? It will hardly be claimed 
that Sir Frederick and his followers, or, rather, imitators, 
represent an “English school of painting.” If such 
should be the case, I suppose that Edwin Long would 
be the chief apostle. Does the reader know of Mr. 
Long? He is a Royal Academician, gets as much 
as $10,000 for a canvas, and | suppose Sir John 
Millais would have to concede him to be an important 
man. I should think, though, Sir John might hesitate 
to declare hira a representative of “the best art of 
England” which “ can hold its own against the world.” 


* _* 

THERE is one point in Sir John’s article, however, 
where his views accord completely with those of 
Benjamin Constant—although I am sure he would dis- 
approve very strongly of most of Mr. Constant’s pictures 
—and that is on behalf of a palette of bright colors. 
“The great artists,” he says, “all painted in dréght 
colors, such as it is the fashion nowadays to decry as 
crude and vulgar, never suspecting that what they ap- 
plaud in those works is merely the result of what they 
condemn in their contemporaries. Take a case in point 

-the ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ in the National Gallery, 


ts splendid red robe and its rich brown 


with 


gra 


You may rest assured that the painter of that bright red 


robe never painted the grass brown. He saw the color 


5 


as it was, and painted it as it was—distinctly green; 


only it has faded with time to its present beautiful 
mellow color. Yet many men nowadays will not have 
a picture with green in it; there are even buyers who, 
when giving a commission to an artist, will stipulate 
that the canvas shall contain none of it. But God 
Almighty has given us green, and you may depend 
upon it it’s a fine color.” 
a 
* 

DOES not this sound almost like an echo of the lan- 
guage of Benjamin Constant quoted just now? I do 
not think, though, that outside Philistine England, any 
picture-buyer, in giving an artist a commission, ever stipu- 
lated that the canvas should contain no green. Sir John 
Millais continues, as follows ° 

‘*There is, and has been for a century or so, this growing cry 
for ‘subdued color ;’ and what is the result? The case of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is a sufficiently notorious example. It was his 
custom—well knowing what he did—to paint in clear and true 
colors. We have 


studio, that he found the Waldegrave picture, which now com- 


t from Walpole, after a visit to Reynolds's 


mands so much admiration for its mellowness of tone, ‘ dread- 
fully white and pinky.’ But Sir George Beaumont, the connois- 
seurs and patrons, were forever urging him to give them in his 
pictures what time alone can effect : ‘tone—like the old masters,’ 
And at length, to satisfy their reiterated demands, he made use of 
the pigment that would most readily give the rich soft brown they 
wanted—asphaltum. And now every picture that contains that 
villainous color is in every stage of decomposition and ruin, and 
the chief responsibility for that lies heavily on his critics.” 
* * 


* 


are two of 


“ TIME and varnish,”’ Sir John says truly, 
.ne greatest of old masters.” It is amusing to hear the 
rubbish talked about “the golden atmosphere” of a 
Rembrandt, and about a Cuyp “swimming in golden 
sunshine.” I think that Merritt, the picture-restorer 
(who became the husband of our clever countrywoman, 
Anna Lea, and developed her talent as a painter) was 
the first to expose this cant about “ mellowness” and 
“tone,” qualities in a picture which were supposed to 
have been painting secrets which died with the old 
masters. He wrote a series of admirable articles on the 
subject in The Athenzum, replete with expert knowl- 
edge, and convincing to all fair-minded readers, I should 
think, of the reasonableness of the theory now iterated 


by Sir John Millais. 


ALLUSION was made in The Art Amateur last month 
to the flimsy character of most of the inlaid Dutch tables 
and cabinets, which, in consequence of the change of 
climate, soon fall to pie es after coming to our shores. 
But this furniture is substantial and trustworthy com- 
pared with most of the “old English” furniture made in 
this country for certain dealers in “ antiques.”” A “solid, 
old English oak table” of this kind, bought not a hun- 
dred miles from a corner of Broadway near Union 
Square, at a cost of nearly $300 I am told, was recently 
sent to a gentleman at Narragansett Pier, where the sea 
air warped it almost beyond recognition before he had 
time to pay for it—which, by the way, he is not anxious 
to do now. One would really suppose that, if from even 
no other motive than that of policy, established dealers 
in old furniture would hesitate to impose on the public 
with their mock “ antiques,” the nature of which must be 
well known by this time to most intelligent buyers. But 
some of the most reputable dealers in the trade continue 
to do it, and take the risk of not being found out. 


« 
+ 


As has been stated in these columns more than once, 
hardly an important piece of really o/d@ carved English 
furniture which has not been doctored is to be found 
in any New York store, and yet hundreds of sideboards, 
cabinets, and wardrobes are sold there as such every 
week in the season. ‘These shams used to come almost 
entirely from Chester, where a man named Sherritt has a 
factory for producing them, and turns them out by the 
hundred with the most delightfully deceptive chips, 
cracks and worm-holes—the latter are usually put in with 
a shotgun as the finishing touch. Now, however, coun- 
terfeits equally good (or bad) are made by some of the 
New York dealers themselves. One has a factory in 
Newport, where he makes a prodigious quantity of these 
things. Indeed, the “solid old English oak table’ re- 
ferred to above, I understand, is in the hospital ward 
there at the present moment, undergoing a course of 
treatment to make it more fit to stand the rigors of the 


trying climate of Rhode Island, MONTEZUMA, 
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TALKS WITH EXPERTS. 


1V.—HENRI DE MORGAN ON GREEK VASES, 
“THERE 
are not many 
collectors of 
Greek vases 
in America,” 
Mr. De Mor- 
gan said to 
a writer for 
The Art Am- 
ateur. “ Such 
objects are 
not decora- 
tive enough ; 
or, I had 
rather _ say, 
they are 
not gaudy 
enough to 
please most 
collectors. 
To appreci- 
ate the beau- 
ty of the bes- 





FIG, I.—BLACK CENOCHOE WITH INCIS 


examples is 
ED DECORATION, FROM VEIA (ITA LY). 


not given to 
every body; 
and of the commoner sorts, the clumsy but interesting 
Archaic wares are likely to be despised, and the only 
kind of work which at once meets with recognition is 
the over-decorated work of the decadence. Even this 
is poor in color when compared with Chinese and 
other Oriental objects, which are now so fashionable. 
Scholars, museums anda few collectors of cultivated 
taste are the only buyers of Greek vases 
in America.” 

“Can you give me the names of a few 
of the collectors ?” 

“Mr. Thomas B. Clarke has a very 
good collection. Mr. Altman, Mr. Prime 
and Mr. Marquand have considerable 
collections, and Dr. West, of Brooklyn, 
has a few choice picces, which he uses in 
giving object lessons on Greek arche- 
ology to his class.” 

“ Have not the frauds said to be prac- 
tised on collectors of antiquities something 
to do with the unwillingness to invest in 
Greek vases ?”’ 

“Possibly. But I should say that che 
principal reasons are those which I have 
given you.” 

“ But there are such frauds ?” 

“Undoubtedly. There are frauds in 
almost everything.” 

“Can you give an. instance or two 
which may be of value to intending col- 
lectors ?” 

“Well, to take something quite recent, 
I] was called in, as an expert, to examine 
some vases described as antiques. [I 
found that they were patched up from 
antique fragments with the aid of about 
twice as much modern plaster, which was 
painted over to imitate the rest. They 
were about one third antique and two 
thirds modern fraudulent imitations.” 

“This redecoration and patching to- 
gether with plaster, then, are the frauds 
most practised ?” 

“They are almost the only frauds 
against which an ordinarily well-informed 
collector will have to guard.” 

“ How do you detect them ?” 

“It is very easy. A little alcohol rub- 
bed over the part suspected will soon show whether the 
black paint of the design has been burned in or not. — If 
not, it will dissolve and come away, and so is fraudulent.” 
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“ But what is it that usually excites your suspicion in 
the first place?” 

“T will show you. I have got in a lot of vases lately, 
some of which I have not yet tested. I am pretty sure 
there will be some attempts at fraudulent restoration 
found among them.” 

“ Then all restoration is not fraudulent?” 

“Certainly not. If a vase or other object is in pieces 
when found, why should not the pieces be put together ? 
But the trouble arises from the fact that few people will 
buy a vase which has plainly been mended. Hence it 
pays those so inclined to hide the joints and renew the 
abraded decoration. 

“Ah, here is a little cantharus which, I think, will 
serve for an experiment. You will notice, if you look 
close, that it has been fractured, but the pieces have been 
very neatly put together. It is altogether unlikely, how- 
ever, that the black fret around the rim, if not touched 
up, would be complete, as it is. Now, see, the black 
elsewhere is lustrous or oily-looking ; that is the char- 
acteristic of the black glaze of good Greek pottery; but 
here, on the rim, it is dull. That makes my suspicion 
almost a certainty. Now, I rub with pure muriatic acid, 
as I have no alcohol at hand, the lustrous glaze; I rub 
hard, but it makes no difference. Neither acid nor 
alcohol will have any effect at that point. But here, on 
the rim, observe, the paint becomes first muddy, then 
liquid, and when I wipe the place it comes almost 
clean off. Any good black and red vase will stand this 
test. On this amphora of the later Archaic period the 
drapery of the figures is executed in lines almost as fine 
as can be drawn by the etcher’s needle; yet, you see, 
they stand the acid.” 

“You say the test is good for red and black vases. 
Is it good for all others ?” 

“No. Some vases, as a rule of later period, are dec- 





FIG, 3.—BLACK FIGURED STAMNOS (540-460 B.C.) STIFF FIGURES ALMOST 
ALWAYS SHOWN IN PROFILE, ANGULAR ACTION, FACES WITHOUT 


EXPRESSION AND UNIFORM IN TYPE, 


orated with white and other bright colors and with 
gold. These will not stand the acid, nor alcohol, nor 
hard rubbing, for the colors are but slightly burned in ? 





This Athenian lecythus, for instance. The white 
ground of the body of the vase and the traces of 
rose-color, blue and reddish brown on the figures 





FIG, 2.—CHOUS OF THE STYLE OF NICOSTHENES, 
CHARACTERIZED BY PALMETTO ORNAMENT 
ON THE NECK, 


which once decorated it would entirely disappear if sub- 
mitted to the test. But the brilliant black and the 
transparent brown lines of the foot and 
mouth would stay.” 

“How then are such pieces to be 
tested ?” 

“The collector must depend on_ his 
own or the dealer's knowledge of style, 
and, in the latter case, of course, on the 
dealer’s honesty. A collector should deal 
only with people known to be experts, 
and in whose carefulness and probity he 
has reason to confide.” 

“Can a person easily learn to dis- 
tinguish the different styles of Greek 
vases ?” 

“It is not hard to perceive the differ- 
ence of style between vases of widely 
different periods, or to tell any of them 
from the usually clumsy modern imita- 
tions ; but to classify a large number of 
vases with any approach to exactness is 
another matter.” 

“But vases of the best period, I pre- 
sume, are of greater value than much 
earlier or later pieces ; and if that is the 
case, it should be worth while for the col- 
lector to acquire a general knowledge 
of the most marked variations in style ?” 

“That is correct. But several things 
count as well as style—preservation and 
beauty of design among them. Take this 
little wine pitcher, which will cost $16.00, 
though it is of earlier date than the best 
period, while the lecythus which I have 
just shown you is worth only $14.00. The 
latter was at one time much the hand- 
somer, not only because of its shape, but 
from its well-drawn and _ brilliantly col- 
ored figures. Now these are almost 
gone ; but the two grotesque black tigers 
ramping tail to tail on the older cenochoé 
are just as clear as ever. Well-preserved 
specimens of the classical period, if of any considerable 
size, are very dear.” 

“ Will you give some account of the periods commonly 
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recognized, with reference to the illustrations which The 
Art Amateur has prepared ?” 

“You may say that the main periods not only in 
Greek pottery but in all Greek art are the Primitive, 
from about 1200 to 700 before Christ ; the Archaic, from 
700 to 450; the Classic, from 450 to 228; and the De- 
cadence, from that period until some time after the birth 
of Christ.” 

“ How are vases of these periods distinguished ?” 

“Those of Primitive times are very rude, made with- 
out the use of the wheel, and commonly take the form 
of the human figure, very rudely imitated. Our best 
specimens are from the island of Santorin, where they 
are found under a bed of lava. Others, from the Cy- 
clades, show spiral ornaments, and still others, from 
Mykene, are ornamented with handsome geometric pat- 
terns and some attempts at delineation of animals. 
These vases are very interesting to archzologists, but 
are what may be styled museum pieces, and private 
collectors can hardly be expected to care for them. 
They are very similar to Peruvian and Missouri pottery, 
which might readily be passed off for them.” 

“ What about the Archaic pieces ?” 

“They include many styles that are worthy of the 
collector’s attention, They are at first decorated with 
zones of grotesque animals, like your Fig. 1, which is an 





FIG. 4.—BLACK FIGURED HYDRIA PANATHENAIKE 
(540-460 B.C.) 


cenochoé or wine pitcher of Greek make, though found 
at Veia in Italy. Commonly the decoration is in black 
on the red clay, the details being given by engraved 
lines, as may be seen in the vase of the style of Nicos- 
thenes (Fig. 2), who flourished about the close of the 
Archaic period, and whose work may generally be 
known by the palmetto or lotus design on the neck. 
The colors are glossy black and purple of manganese 
on a reddish or cream-colored clay. They are well 
burned in, at times slightly vitrified, glossy and transpar- 
ent. In late works the female figures and some acces- 
sories are in white, as in your figures 3, 4 and 5. Asiatic 
influence is apparent at the beginning of the period in the 
vases with zones of animals; but the Greek genius re- 
asserts itself toward the end, in the black-figured vases. 
The action, however, is stiff, even in these latter vases.” 

“Where would you place the beginning of the fine 
style?” 

“Some of the black-figured vases would come into 
this style, but the majority, especially of the earlier pieces, 
are decorated with red figures reserved upon a black 
ground, the details drawn with the brush, not incised as 
in your Fig. 6, which is a lecythus of good style.” 

“ As to the polychrome vases ?” 

“They are also of the Classic period, and some of 
them, especially the beautiful Athenian lecythic, with 
white grounds, are among the very finest examples of 
Greek ceramic art.” 

“ What were the colors principally employed ?” 





—LECYTHUS, 


“ Bright yellow, pink, pale blue, reddish brown, dark 
brown, purple and black. The ground of the bedy of 
the vase is a covering apparently of a preparation of 
gypsum, and the colors seem to have been applied in 
distemper, like those of the Pompeian frescoes, then 
slightly burned in. A _ little gold-leaf was used on the 
ornaments.” 

“Some are decorated with figures in relief, are they 
not ?” 

“ Yes, and when fine, they are very rare and dear. A 
very fineexample is the Hermitage vase, from the Im- 
perial Museum at St. Petersburg. The cup, Fig. 8, in 
black clay with reliefs is Italian, and is representative of 
native Etruscan art.” 

“ Of the vases of the Decadence what would you say 
to collectors ?” 

“Some, like your Fig. g, are imposing and highly dec- 
orative in general effect; but as a rule they are over- 
loaded with ornament. There is an attempt to combine 
all manners of working reliefs with paintings, red fig- 
ures, black figures, incisions, reserves and gilding. Pu- 
rity of form gradually disappears until we come down to 
what might be called the Roman period, when the art is 


as bad asin the early Archaic.” 


THE black patina often found on Japanese iron work, 
and which preserves the metal and makes an admirable 
background for silver and gold inlay, is gained by simply 
heating the metal over a green pine-wood fire, the steam 
and tarry smoke from which produces a coating of 
black magnetic oxide. The rich red patina on copper, 
known here as Gorham red, is simply the suboxide of 
the metal. A solution of antimonious chloride in hy- 
drochloric acid will give a puce hue to bronze and 
copper. Platinic chloride will give a steel gray, and al- 


kaline sulphides various shades of brown, 





ETRUSCAN CUP FROM ITALY. 


/* 


1 MANUFACTORY OF ANTIQUITIES. 

THE beautiful Etruscan iridescent “ tear vials which 
one sees in museums and certain private collections are 
cleverly imitated now, like nearly all other antiquities. 
A writer in Cassell’s Saturday Journal stood by while 
one was produced in London by an old German who 
makes a business of manufacturing ancient relics. He 
says: “On the table lay two blowpipes with platinum 
tips and several long-pronged pincers, Directly behind 
these stood a large pasteboard box brimful of pieces of 
glass and empty homoeopathic medicine bottles. My host 
smiled as he caught the puzzled look which stole over my 
face. . 


its long jaws into a medicine bottle from the collection. 


He took the pincers and inserted one of 


This done, he twirled it gently over the gas for half a 
minute, ‘It must heat gradually or it will crack,’ he 
said, in explanation, Next, placing a blowpipe to his 
lips, he blew a steady flame against the glass until it 
glowed with roseate fire and began to fuse. <A portion 
of its surface caved in; he turned it over, blowing all 
the while, until the vial lost all its symmetry and pre- 
sented four irregular sides, each indented. Then, quick 
as a flash, he threw the molten fragments into a pan of 
reddish powder, and rolled it and twisted it about with 
his pincers, ‘That is metallic oxide of copper,’ he ex- 





FIG, 5.—CENOCHOE, DECORATED WITH BLACK FIGURES 
ON RED GROUND, 


plained, as he picked the vial out and started blowing. 
Again the glass began to fuse, and the antiquity maker, 
with a second pair of pincers, drew what had once been 
the bottom of the vial out into a cone-shaped point. A 
fine rasp was passed over the entire surface, after which 
the glowing vial was whisked through a pan of powdered 
resin. It was next dipped into gold powder, silver pow- 
der, and green aniline dye. A final fusing, and then the 
mouth of the unrecognizable bottle was crimped into 
little scallops with a wire instrument resembling a minia 
ture crimping tongs. The metamorphosis was com- 
plete! An ordinary medicine bottle had been changed 
into a beautiful iridescent tear vial before my very eyes. 
‘There!’ triumphantly exclaimed the antiquity maker, as 
he stuck the tear vial into a perforated pasteboard stand 
to cool. ‘I buy those little bottles for about five pence 
a dozen, and I can sell that tear vial easily for eight shil- 
lings. That is, I can sell it for that if anybody wants it, 
but there is not a steady demand for tear vials.’ ‘ What 
do you do with all those broken files?’ I inquired, 
pointing to a good-sized chest half filled with them. 
‘Old files make the very best of steel,’ replied the magi- 
cian of the workshop. ‘I melt them and hammer them 
out to make the blades of Venetian daggers. Look, I 
have a portable forge in here ;’ and, so saying, he opened 
the door into a smaller room. Sure enough there stood 
a tiny forge, and beside it-a work-bench littered with 
tools. Among them lay a quaint female figure. I picked 
it up. It was silver, and quite heavy. ‘That is the hilt 
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of a dagger,’ my host exclaimed. ‘It is not pure silver ; 
Yes, it looks very ancient, but I cast 
it myself only the day before yesterday. What makes 
its surface so worn and rough? I sprinkled it with 
nitric acid out of this little stone flask, and then washed 
it off quickly, Here is a finished dagger. What do 
you think of it?’ It was a magnificent weapon, and I 
said so, at the same time expressing surprise at the gold 
‘I thought 


the inside is lead. 


filigree embedded in the blue steel blade. 
the secret of that sort of work perished with the sword- 
makers of Damascus,’ said J. The manufacturer gave 
no information on that subject, however, but pointed to 
a row of statuettes which lined a shelf above my head. 
There they stood — gods, goddesses, and demigods, 
nymphs, satyrs, dryads, naiads, and nereids — all antique, 
all more or less green with verdigris, and all more or less 
dilapidated. Had they been what they purported to be, 
£1300 would have been little enough to pay for the col- 
lection. ‘You would not think, to look at them,’ said 
the old German, with the honest pride of a craftsman, 
‘that every one of them came from that junk heap 
which you saw in the other room.’ Little by little, dur- 
ing subsequent visits, I extracted from him the details of 
that mysterious alchemy by which he transmuted a 
hideous modern imitation into an old Greek masterpiece. 
It is easy enough when one knows how to do it.” 


THE CARE OF PAINTINGS. 


M. HENRI GARNIER, in the Guide de l’Amateur, gives 
the following sensible advice to owners of pictures: 
To guard against humidity, care should be taken that the 
air may circulate freely around the picture. If it should 
be hung flat against the wall, a small half-round mould- 
ing at top and bottom of the frame, at the back, will 
secure the desired result. The sun 
should not be permitted to shine 
directly upon a picture. No oil paint- 
ing should be hung on a chimney- 
breast or on a part of a wall back of 
which a flue passes. Pictures should 
not be covered like furniture when the 
owner is away from home. To pre- 
vent the formation of a dirty crust by 
the settling on the varnish of dust, 
smoke and other matters which may 
be in the atmosphere, paintings should 
be washed frequently with warm water 
and a very fine sponge or a roll of 
wadding and dried with a piece of 
clean old linen or a particularly fine 
and soft chamois skin. Soap should 
never be used, nor should paintings 
be “oiled out.” Soap destroys many 
pigments, and oil, becoming incorpo- 
rated with them, changes their tone ; 
besides which, it sinks into the cracks 
of the varnish, and, coming out again 
at the next change of temperature, 
tends to widen them. 

It is a fact, as the Guide de l’Ama- 
teur points out, that the process of 
cleaning destroys more pictures than 
any other cause. Those especially 
who use patent or secret preparations 
are for 
Other methods, not secret, but no less 


to blame many a disaster. 
pernicious, are to clean with black 
soap, caustic potash, lavender water, 
pulverized camphor, baths of oil, and, 
above all, with a scraper or eraser. 
Varnishes made of or mixed with gum 
copal, isinglass, animal fats and white 
of eggs are likewise condemned. In 
particular cases, some of the above 
means may have to be used, but with 
the greatest care and only as a mat- 
The careful and 


conscientious practitioner will confine 


ter of necessity. 
himself as much as possible to rub- 

bing with the tip of the finger, aided 

perhaps by moistening with very dilute alcohol. 
is this to be said against the 
by rubbing with the finger, that it leaves numerous 
little specks of dirt in the interstices of the canvas, where 


There 


practice of cleaning 


the painting is thin, and in the furrows of the brush 
marks when it is inimpasto. The finger cannot get 
into these minute crevices. The process, too, is danger- 


ous for large canvases, which may be imperfectly 


8.—VASE FOUND AT CUMA, 
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stretched in causing unequal tension, sagging and fis- 
sures in the paint. There is also the danger that you may 
rub too long or too hard; but by adopting the “ spiritous 
method ” the mixture of alcohol and spirits of turpentine 
which is used dissolves the dirty varnish slowly, and, 
the results being visible at all stages, its action can be 
stopped at any moment. Under the finger, again, the 
dirt which is being removed acts like fine sand or 











CANOPE, WITH HEAD OF FAUN, 


emery powder on the solid painting, wearing it away. 
‘This is so well understood that there is a special term 
for pictures which have so suffered; they are called 
“ epidermes ” or “skinned ” paintings. 

A beginner at the work should, then, content himself 
with what he can do with the mixture of spirit of wine 
with a much larger quantity of spirits of turpentine. 
The proportions should be changed only when a picture 
is covered with a very thick coat of dirt, and then only 


ST. PETERSBURG, 


at the commencement of the operation, It is better to 
leave a little dirt than to take away any of the substance 
of the painting. If the picture is not by a great artist, 
it may even owe most of any charm which it possesses to 
the mellow tone produced by age; and since there is 
great danger that this will vanish in any sort of clean- 
ing process, it is decidedly better, as a rule, not to make 
any attempt to clean such pictures at all, 


IN THE IMPERIAL MUSEUM, “L’HERMITAGE,” 


Alkalies, such as soda, sulphuric ether, sal ammoniac, 
potash and salts of tartar, and alkaline preparations, as 
soap, soap and brandy, no matter how dilute, are always 
dangerous for the whites, the blues and certain lakes. 
The former become greenish and all full of holes in time 
under their constant action; for they cannot be quite 
removed once they are applied, particles sink into the 
pores of the picture and continue their action there, 

The immersion of a picture in a bath of any kind of 
liquid may result in causing the ground of the canvas to 
separate itself from the tissue—one of the worst troubles 


known to the picture-restorer, 


PASTES AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


A CERTAIN clique of English artists and amateurs 


has undertaken to make the wearing of precious stones 
unfashionable. They pretend that the colors of gems 
are common and vulgar. The green of the emerald, 
says one of them, is the best, but is as vulgar as house- 
painting beside the green of bird's plumage or of clear 
water. No diamond, he maintains, shows colors so 
pure as a dewdrop; the ruby looks half washed out 
compared to the dianthus, and the carbuncle is not 
The 


precious stones might be satisfied to grant the truth of 


prettier than a pomegranate seed. admirers of 
all these assertions, seeing that dewdrops and pome- 
granate seeds are not very lasting ; but Professor Church, 
in a recent work of his, disproves them, and shows good 
reasons for preferring the colors of gems, at the same 
time giving some valuable hints as to how to distinguish 
true gems from artificial imitations. The diamond, he 
points out, has a wonderful surface lustre, and greater 
refractive and dispersive power combined with greater 
transparency than water possesses. It gives out more 
numerous and purer colors, more bril- 
liant and of a finer tone than any other 
sort of matter. The emerald exhibits 
two distinct hues of green, and has 
consequently a play of color for which 
it would be idle to look in any paint. 
The ruby shows also a vibration of hue 
between purple red and crimson red. 
The of 


stones insist, if they are worn at all, 


same detractors precious 


that they must be cut “ en cabochon,” 
or round-topped. This plan, Professor 
Church says, is appropriate only to 
non-transparent the 
moonstone, opal, cat’s-eye and chry- 


gems, such as 
soprase. Applied to transparent gems, 
it fails to bring out the full play of col- 
or, because internal reflection is imper- 
fect, and it does not give effect to the 
dispersive power of the stone, upon 
which depends its “ fire.” 

A sure way to distinguish a real gem 
from an imitation is to analyze the 
light from each by means of a prism. 
No matter how closely the tint of the 
former may have been imitated, it will 
be sure to furnish a different spectrum. 
Another plan, we may add, is to let the 
rays of an electric light fall through 
both on some plane surface. Pastes, 
being only a peculiar kind of glass, 
show the amorphous structure of that 
material, while gems show a regular 
structure, if any. The peculiarities of 
the so-called star-stones—the star-ruby 
and star-sapphire—are due to their 
chrystalline structure, and cannot be 
imitated. These stones should be cut 
with a flat top across the principal 
When this 


flat surface is looked at by sunlight or 


axis of the original crystal. 
other bright light, a six-rayed star 


its on it. Some 
of 
show a four-rayed star. 
effect of 


to the same cause—viz., internal 


makes appearance 


varieties red garnet occasionally 
The peculiar 
cat’s-eyes 


moonstones and 


is due structure, in 
these cases often complicated by the presence of foreign 
the 


eyes there are fine parallel fibres of asbestos, which 


substances. In one of commoner sorts of cat’s- 


catch and reflect the light. In the African tiger-eye, 
which is another kind of cat’s-eye, the silicious substance 
of the stone is crowded with parallel fibres of another 


substance containing iron, which gives its deep golden 
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and brown hues to the stone. The most precious of the 
cat’s-eyes is the chrysoberyl, which is yellow, yellowish 
green or brown, and, when properly cut, shows a line 
of pale bluish light. 

dark, clear amethysts. 


Moonstones look best set with 

The colors of opal are due to 
minute internal fissures. The so-called opalescent glass 
shows only one sort of “fire,” a dull red like that of 
a glass lamp seen through fog. It is due toa similar 
cause, the glass having 
been made turbid by a mix- 
ture of bone-earth or tin- 
binoxide. The greenish 
light which appears in yel- 
low uranium glass is pro- 
duced in a different man- 
ner. It is a sort of fluor- 
escence, and is owing to 
the excitation of a vibration 
in the molecules of the glass 
by some of the rays which 
pass through it. 

We have referred to the 
play of color in twin-col- 
ored stones, and given the 
colors of the ruby. The 
sapphire shows ultramarine 
blue and greenish blue; 
the emerald, pure emerald 
green and yellowish green ; 
the tourmaline, according 
to the variety, rose color 
and salmon, orange brown 
and greenish yellow, or 
blue green and yellowish 
green. The topaz shows a 
play of straw color and 
pink, and the amethyst 
reddish purple and violet 
purple. The garnet and 
spinel show only the one 
color in the single speci- 
men, though having a great 
range of color in different 
specimens, the spinel in- 
cluding all the colors of 
the rainbow and some 
others, such as pink and 
purple. 

Various lacquers and 
varnishes are often used to 
preserve and color metals. 
Even gold is varnished in 
some Eastern countries. 
The best varnish for iron 
and steel is made with 
dragon’s-blood resin, which 
bronzes the metals. The 
appearance of gilding on 
Dutch 
leathers has been gained 


old Spanish and 


by brushing over silver or 
tin leaf with a varnish con- 
taining extract of cucuma 
wood, saffron and gam- 
boge. The modern red, 
blue and green varnishes 


are made with aniline dyes. 


AS acurious example of 
what prices persons will pay 
for things apparently value- 
less, the Paris correspond- 
ent of The London Daily 
News quotes the market 
value of certain rare post- 
“A well- 


known dealer offers £4 15s. 


age stamps: 


for every Tuscan stamp 
earlier than 1860, and £16 
for particularly fine exam- 
ples. Mauritius stamps of 
1847 are estimated—by the purchaser, mind—at 2000 fr., 
and post-marks of British Guiana of 1836 from 500 fr. to 
1000 fr. Eighty pounds for a soiled bit of paper that has 
no beauty to recommend it! Probably no drawing of 
equal size from the very hand of Raphael or Leonardo 
would be priced nearly so high as these grubby old stamps. 
Yet the drawing would be not only a thing of art, beauti- 
ful in itself, but also a personal relic of the famous artist.” 


METALLIC LUSTRES. 


THERE is no doubt that the fine prismatic lustres 
observable on many pieces of old Chinese porcelain are 
due to thin films of metal reduced in firing from some 
compound mixed in the glaze. The finest of these lustres 
are on old pieces of coral and other reds, and are due, 


probably, to an admixture of the chloride of gold. The 





larly successful with the copper lustres and also with 
the “madreperla”’ lustre of delicate lilac, blue, pale 
In the 


Arabian court of Sir Frederick Leighton’s splendid Lon- 


green and yellow tints, which is due to silver. 


don house he has used some of the De Morgan copies of 
Persian tiles side by side with real ones—of which he has 
a remarkable collection—and only an expert would notice 
the difference between the new and the old. The irides- 
cent glaze so much admir- 
ed on Belleek wares is due 
to bismuth, and is the in- 
vention of M. Brianchon. 
There is here a wide field 
for amateur potters to ex- 
periment in; and, though 
the difficulties are many, it 
may be profitable, for large 
manufacturers are willing 
to pay well for secrets re- 
lating to new lustres or old 


ones rediscovered. 


THOSE innocent persons 
who think they can buy 
rare Oriental porcelain, 
such as Satsuma and Ming, 
at a bargain in Europe, 
should have their eyes 
opened by the pe rusal of 
the last number of The 
Journal of the Oriental 
Society of Pekin, in which 
Dr. Bushell translates the 
work of one Hsiang, who 
appears to have been a 
noted connoisseur and col- 
lector in his day. Hsiang 
mentions that he knew $65 
to be given for an 8-inch 
Ming vase, while the Gen- 
eral of the Guards at Pekin 
gave $3000 for a deep-red 
wine-pot, also Ming, 64 
inches high. Many other 
examples of higher prices 
are mentioned by Hsiang, 
and Dr. 
from contemporary writers 


Bushell proves 
that these prices are by no 
means exaggerated. The 
truth is that native collect- 
ors will give more than 
Europeans or Americans 
for specimens of the best 
porcelain, which conse- 
quently rarely find their 


way across the sea. 


ITALIAN archzologists, 
who for some time have 
been at work uncovering 
the ancient Greek city of 
Sybaris, in Italy, have 
lighted upon evidences of 
a more ancient city upon 
which Sybaris was built. 
The necropolis is in an 
undisturbed state, and adds 
strong evidence to the be- 
lief in a high Italic civili- 
zation prior to the Etruscan 
and contemporaneous with 
the building of the Pyra- 
mids. Italian scientists 
place its decline at 1000 
B.c., and believe that its 
people were the real invent- 


ors of the prehistoric walls 
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ruby and golden lustres of old Italian majolica, the yel- 
low, bronze and copper of Hispano-Moorish platters 
and the golden and purple bronze hues seen on old blue- 
enamelled Persian wares have all been produced from 
similar metallic ingredients of the glaze. Modern ex- 
perimenters have succeeded in reproducing some of 
these lustres and in discovering some new effects. Mr. 
W. De Morgan, of Chelsea, England, has been particu- 


which exist all over Italy 
where there are no signs 

of Etruscan habitation. A 
report shortly to be issued under the auspices of the 
Italian Government is claimed to be a complete demon- 


stration of this pre-Etruscan civilization. 


THREE important Roman statues have been discov- 
ered : one of the Emperor Hadrian, another of Antoni- 
nus, and the third a small Bacchus. All three are well 


preserved, and of excellent workmanship. 
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LeI F the many interesting places along the Norman coast 
on the English Channel, Etretat may be named as, per- 
haps, the most unique and picturesque. Shut in by 
huge cliffs, that have been carved by the waves into 
strange shapes, it nestles between them, and its semi- 
circular beach reminds one of a theatre, the scenes of 
which are the constant succession of beautiful effects 
on the waters of the channel. _ It is 
along this beach that so much of 
the picturesque and strange is found 
to attract the lovers of brush and 
~ pencil. Drawn up in array, beyond 
the reach of the incoming tides, are 
old, unseaworthy boats, thatched 
over and made into temporary 
dwellings or into store-houses for 
nets and sails and all that pertains 
re to a sailor’s life. Each one seems 
a Se - more paintable and charming than 
the other; for age and the weather 
have streaked them with mould, decorated the thatched roofs with mosses and lichens, 
and mellowed the colors that were originally crude and glaring. It is about these sea 
dwellings that so many pictures are made and so many suggestions given to the artist. 
Seamen mending their sea-green nets hung to the side of a fishing boat, women 
gossiping while they make new ones, men and women together turning the bars of a 
huge capstan, which draws up a fishing boat out of the sea—such, indeed, is the 
subject of one of Henry Bacon’s best pictures exhibited in the Salon—children 
tumbling in the sand while fashionably dressed people from the French cities loiter in 
front of the Casino and give an air of brightness and color to the scene. On every 
side may be found artists and amateurs in arts—artists seated behind boats or stand- 
ing boldly on the sand; artists under huge umbrellas or crouching in some nook to 
avoid the curious crowd; and one does not wonder at it when Etretat is seen for the 
first time, for the tourist naturally feels for a pencil to jot down some lovely but fleet- 
ing effect. Perhaps most charming of all are the pictures presented by the groups of 
washerwomen who 







come down to the 
beach with great 
bundles on_ their 
backs to a clear 
stream of fresh wa- 
ter that bubbles out 
from the  pebbly 
shore just by the 
sea. Here they 
spread out their 
linen to dry and 
bleach, and here, if 
one sits by unob- 
served, he can see 
ever-changing pos- 
es and groups, with 
the pearly grays 
and greens of the 
ocean for  back- 
ground. Sometimes 
a tall, well-formed 
woman with bronz- 
ed cheek and fly- 
ing hair will stand 
struggling with a 
large sheet, which 
makes a fine drap- 
ery; others will be 
kneeling or digging 
in the sand for the 
water,’ while again 
others will stand in 
a knot to hear some 
interesting bit of 
gossip. At all times 
that small range SKETCH AT ETRETAT. 
of beach presents 
views and subjects 
that many a celebrated man has shown to the world from his canvases in the Salon 
and other exhibitions. 

Although so abundant in interest and subject, Etretat still has a little of the effect 
of a theatre, with its shut-in sides and sloping beach, which the uplands and back 
country have not. Here we have the typical Norman scenery, with the Norman 















farms, the hills and deep valleys, the clusters of trees, each shutting in a farmhouse 
worthy of an etcher’s needle. These Nozall and Le Poittevin love to paint, and the 
sentiment of the country will be found to perfection in the latter’s pictures, especially 
in “ Le Grand Val a Etretat.’’ The valleys, with the winding sheep paths and patches 
of fern, the patient, watch- 
ful shepherd, the quaint 
cottage of the peasant, with 
its ruined pigeon-tower, 
forma scene thoroughly un- 
American, and which can 
be found in any short drive 
from Etretat. 

Before leaving the sub- ; — 
ject of the surroundings of py eas oy 
this very well-known sum- ie, ‘“ if, Waa Yp 

ft resor ase AT Msc. is <Q 
mer resort, one must men 4 \ \Wae May) hives 
tion the villa of “La Belle \/ AAS 
Ernestine,’ who keeps a j W _ ~ 
small hotel in a most de- 
lightful way. As you drive 
up to the vine-covered door, 
she greets you with a pleasant, genial smile, and takes you at once to view the treasures 
which adorn the walls of all her best rooms. Sketches hang here from the hands of 
many famous artists, almost all dedicated to the fair hostess; also more finished 
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pictures, as well as curious china, and about every interesting thing that could be 
obtained from the neighborhood. ‘The last view of this sunny spot is a bright garden 
with the sea sparkling beyond, and a gay party of French tourists enjoying a meal of 
Ernestine’s best cookery under the cherry and apple trees. 

Still, after all the charming drives and artistic bits of landscape, the artist returns 
to the crescent-shaped beach, with its different occupants, high and low, rich and 
poor. On the esplanade in front of the Casino some French ladies in high-heeled 
shoes and scarlet gowns are talking to some canoeists, who appear in still more 
picturesque costumes, while within a stone’s throw two fisherman's children are 
rocking ina fish basket, unconscious that they make a good subject for a sketch. 
There, beyond, the young sailor—who has been drawn and painted from his “ youth 
until now”—stands with his pale-green net over his shoulders, his handsome 
head outlined 
against the paler 
green waters—a 
target for numer- 
ous pencils. So it 
is not to be won- 
dered at that 
Etretat, with its 
many beauties, 
continues to at- 
tract artists and 
tourists from 
many lands. 

W. SATTERLEE. 


SOME _ teach- 
ers of oil paint- 
ing make a point 
of omitting all 
greens from their 
list of pigments 
for the palette of 
the amateur, be- 
cause they lead to 
lazy and monoto- 
nous work by 
supplying him at 
once with some- 
thing like the col- 
or he __ needs, 
whereas, if he had 
to compose it 


from blue and 


, ~ -_lcC( irr 2 
he yellow modified 
a ao ye 
> with red or brown, 
BY WALTER SATTERLEE. he would come 


nearer to the ex- 

act tone. The 
French writer Robert takes this ground. He admits “vert emeraude,” but merely 
for its utility in the compounding of certain grays. In sketching, however, it is a 
great advantage to have at least one good green, which can be sufficiently modified by 
the addition of a small quantity of one other color. Green lake can hardly ever be 
used alone, but with burnt Sienna, yellow ochre and other browas and _ yellows it 
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gives at once a very natural range of greens. Those which 
M. Robert gains from his palette are, however, very 
useful, and we copy his instructions for producing them : 
A vigorous and cold green may be made from ivory 
black. chrome yellow, pale (or cadmium, pale) and a 
little mineral blue. The place of the mineral blue may 
be taken by a somewhat larger quantity of green lake. 
The composition of the tone would then be: black, three 
parts; green lake, two, and cadmium, one part. <A 
very little burnt Sienna may be added. The proportions 
of the colors to produce any tone will always be inferred 
from their order, as above. A strong warm green is got 
from mineral blue, ivory black and yellow ochre. If 
transparence is desired, substitute Indian yellow for yel- 
low ochre. A light and warm green is obtained from 
ultramarine and cadmium—we take the liberty to substi- 
tute cadmium for the dangerous and rank chrome yellow 
mentioned by M. Robert—with a little Indian yellow. 
A light and cold green is made of cobalt and cadmium, 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OILS. 


II. 


SKETCHING—WHY MINUTE COPYING 
AVOIDED—DISCRIMINATION AS TO 


PURPOSE IN 
SHOULD BE 


DETAIL—IMPORTANT OUTLINES—TREATMENT OF 

WATER-COLORS NOTICED BY THOREAI SMOOTH 

WATER AND ROUGH WATER ACCESSORIES—CAS- 

CADES, 

As accumulated sketches begin to show more and 
more merit, it is reasonable to look forward to produc 


ing something worth copying. No steps are to be re- 


traced in order to start out with higher aspirations. 


We always proceed to secure the essential color values 
in the broad synthetic style that has been recommended, 


first, and then we go on to analyze and bring out what 


we will. 


When the student is told that he is not to try fora 


is an unaccountable 


It has 


There 


tendency to exaggerate the peaks of mountains 


should be given unerringly. 


a careful search into the principles 
but the 


been supposed that 
of optics might reveal a good reason for this; 
same thing is noticeable when pictures of mountain 
scenery are copied, and it is doubtless owing to a foolish 
desire to produce something as astonishing as possible. 
Shore lines are often badly drawn, especially those 
that recede from the observer. In such cases it is very 
easy to make the water appear to run up hill. 
be obviated by making short horizontal strokes, not di- 
The effect of fore- 
Safety lies in 


This may 


rect 
shortening must be fully appreciated. 
careful comparison ; without it, no question as to direc- 


lines, to indicate the margins. 


tion or extent can be accurately decided. 

Mistakes in coloring water usually result from previous 
mistakes regarding the sky, or from whatever else the 
water has directly or indirectly borrowed its tones. Of 
course, purity and depth have a great deal to do with 
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A VIEW OF 


with a little mineral blue. Gray greens may be com- 
posed of cobalt, ultramarine and white, with a little 
Naples yellow. The brilliant green of foliage through 
which the sun shines is rendered by a mixture of equal 
parts of Indian yellow and pale cadmium, to which a 
barely perceptible amount of mineral blue is added. It 
is necessary to observe that mineral blue—a kind of 
Prussian blue—has a very strong effect on other colors ; 
hence, it is desirable to beware of using too much of it. 


IN water-color painting the novice should remember 
it is advisable to keep a piece of fresh white blotting- 
paper at hand to take up superfluous drops of water. 


AT the sale of the pictures of a provincial collector in 
Paris recently, a Corot, “ The Village Square,” brought 
$1910; a Courbet, “ The Three Willows,” $200; a late 
Daubigny, “ The Pre des Graves at Villerville,” $1602 ; 
a Jacque, “ Interior of a Sheepfold,” $680. 
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fac-simile of a view, but to work for general effect, with- 
out giving too much attention to detail, he is puzzled to 
understand why it is not better to make everything as 
perfect as possible; and he feels that it is difficult to 
discriminate as to detail. A great deal of explanation 
might be given here, but it is enough to say that even 
when we produce a landscape on the largest feasible 
scale, it is so much reduced that minute copying would 
give a mosaic effect quite unlike the breadth and rich- 
ness of nature. As to details, recognize only such as 
contribute to the whole by defining character or convey- 
meaning. A little thing may be- 


A single bough will some- 


ing some particular 
come important relatively. 
times throw itself out against the sky, and encircle a 
view so as to become indispensable, though in any other 
position it might be massed in without special notice. 

It must not be inferred that a broad style of paint- 
Take the 


mountains—every well-known elevation and depression 


ing allows slovenly drawing. 


outlines of 


rAIRE, 


the manner in which the tones are appropriated, and 
there are many conditions that the most cbserving are 
puzzled to understand. Thoreau, who was a true artist 
in spirit, if not in practice, and who observed nature 


“ All 


our Concord waters have two colors at least, one when 


with marvellous devotion, wrote in his “ Walden” : 


viewed at a distance, and another, more proper, close at 
hand. The first depends more on the light and follows the 
sky. Walden is blue one time and green at another, 
even from the same pointof view. Lying between the earth 
and the heavens, it partakes of the color of both. 
Viewed from a hill-top, it reflects the color of the sky, 
but near at hand it is of a yellowish tint next che 
shore where you can see the sand, then a light green, 
which gradually deepens to a uniform dark green in the 
In some lights, viewed even from a 
Some have 


body of the pond. 
hill-top, it is of a vivid green next the shore. 
referred this to the reflection of the verdure, but it is 
equally green there against the railioad sand-bank, and in 





the spring, before the leaves are expanded, and it may be 
simply the result of the prevailing blue mixed with the 
yellow of the sand. When much agitated, in clear 
weather, so that the surface of the waves may reflect the 
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sky at the right angle, or because there is more light 
mixed with it, it appears at a little distance of a darker 
blue than the sky itself, and at such a time, being on its 
surface, and looking with divided vision, so as to see the 
reflection, I have discerned a matchless and indescriba- 
ble light blue, such as watered or changeable silks 
and sword-blades suggest, more cerulean than the sky 
itself, alternating with the original dark green on the op- 
posite sides of the waves, which last appeared but muddy 
in comparison. It is a vitreous greenish blue, like the 
patches of the winter sky seen through cloud vistas in 
the west before sundown.” 

If we succeed in getting true coloring for water, we 
must keep it true by laying it where it belongs and let- 
ting it alone; it is sure to deteriorate into a muddy neu- 
tral, if over-manipulated. | Experiment on the palette 
with samples of color, and when an effectual stroke is 
obtained, it may be applied confidently to the picture. 

For smooth water, charge a flat bristle brush pretty 
freely, and, slanting it well, make clean-cut horizontal 
strokes—strictly horizontal. Ripples are put in with 
less color and by turning the brush so that a narrow 
edge only will touch. Leave the color fresh and trans- 
parent, remembering that continued manipulation is 
ruinous. 

Reflections, whether they are distinct or not, should 
be laid in from the same 
palette that is used for 
the objects that produce 
them. If strongly-light- 
ed beits of water run 
across the reflections 
lay them on last by 
passing a much-inclined 
brush very lightly over. 
Where these belts are 
broad, unbroken, and 
decidedly opaque, there 
should be no dark color 
underneath them. 

Be sure that the work 
is all bold enough to be 
effective at a proper dis- 
tance. Reflections, for 
instance, may be dainty 
and pretty near by, and 
entirely lost when on 
the wall. Some of the 
most beautiful transpar- 
ent effects in water may 
appear like flat dabs near by. Rough water will call for 
various kinds of handling. Be it the babble of the brook 
or the thunder of Niagara, we must learn to understand 
the spirit that controls it. He who expects to take a given 
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quantity of paint, and go to work mechanically to rep- 
resent a given quantity of water, will not be likely to 
please even himself. We can judge best as to what 
kind of study a person has given to nature by noticing 
the amount 
of apprecia- 
tion that he 
has for her 
simpler phe- 
nomena. If 
it is only the 
grand and 
the wonder- 
ful that he 
treats with 
consideration 
he is not of 
the faithful. 
Let us_ see 
who will no- 
tice the trans- 
parent shad- 
ows that re- 
lieve the dart- 
ing bubbles 
on the little 
stream, and 
catch the de- 
licate __half- 
tints that play 
around them. 
If there are 
sudden _ sto- 
ny descents, 
white foam 
and spray may be thrown up, but do not give the 
latter too much opacity. Prepare the color on the 
palette as for the haze on the distance in former 
sketches, and touch it on according to the form in 
which it rises. Observe the main course-—the intent 
of the stream, and how every eddy strives to fall in 
with it. Sometimes a little pool will retire by itself 
away from the general commotion, and do nothing 
but reflect the beauty that overhangs it. Be sure to 
give the dark transparent colors a good chance; the 
light opaque ones will not fail to assert themselves. 
The rocks and stones are probably granite, and cold 
in tone, much colder than the umber-like bed of the 
stream. The deep interstices should have warm color, 
suchas Vandyck or bone brown. Wet surfaces will also 
be rather warm. — For the general local color use ivory 
black, raw umber and white. The high light may be 
slightly warmed with Naples yellow or light red, or 
whatever colors correspond to the prevailing light. The 
same, with less white, will suit the secondary light ; 
then terre verte and cobalt may be added to this for the 
half-tints. The palette knife, if skilfully used, will give 
the hard texture that is wanted. More definite shapes 
may be obtained with a brush, but if it is feebly handled 
we shall have soft stones instead of hard ones. Hard- 
ness of surface must not be confounded with hardness 





of outline; the latter is never desirable. Where out- 
lines are formed by the receding of surfaces, they cannot 
be broken much, but tones approaching those which 
serve to relieve them may be used to reduce their 


strength. Be careful about the Jepth and form of cast 
shadows, and let their edges be neatly defined. 

Streams of greater volume are more capable of re- 
sponding to various atmospheric effects, and their treat- 
ment involyes much careful study. They are rich in 
blue, emerald, and olive tones, for which the little brook 
was too shallow, and their foam will, on account of the 
deeper agitation, have more milky whiteness and less 
of the clear bubble. 

Do not use opaque yellows in the greens. Indian yel- 
low is rich, transparent, and trustworthy. This, with a 
little Antwerp blue, makes a deep transparent green that 
is useful for strengthening tones that lose force under 
manipulation. Lay in the deep concave surfaces first, 
allowing the white canvas or board to suggest the lights. 
When all is ready, the fair opaque colors and high lights 
must be applied with decision and let alone. Seeming 
violence of motion may be much increased if a fallen 
bough or any passive object is caught and tossed about 
in the water. We always welcome any accessory that 
is in harmony with the general plan, and, at the same 
time, helps us to express our meaning. Anything else 
would only belittle the work. 

The white flow of the cascade should be treated like 
other foaming water—that is, held in reserve until the 
colors around it are all laid in, The white amounts 
to nothing any way, until that which is to relieve it 


exists, then it is always safer to use opaque color 


last. In this case, the only subsequent coloring re- 
quired is the 
delicate half- 
tinting that 
veils much of 
the white- 
ness. Take 
care about 
the perspec- 
tive effect at 
the starting- 
point of the 
fall; see that 
the curve 
comes out na- 
turally from 
the full level 
above. No- 
tice the verti- 
cal line of 
rock in close 
proximity, 
where it is 
never dry, 





how warm. it 
is in compa- -— 
rison With cpercH AT ETRETAT, (SEE PAGE 80.) 
other rock; 

sometimes 

Vandyck brown and burnt Sienna are not too warm for 
the shades. 

The reaction that takes place at the foot of the fall 
may be considerable. It wants much the same tones 
that are in the down- 
ward flow, the finer 
spray being tinted on 
like mist. 

Some very modest 
falls may have slight 
rainbow effects; these 
are also tinted on like 
mist, from very thinly- 
spread color. The im- 
agination must not de- 
mand the “seven col- 
ors of the rainbow” 
whether they can be 
distinguished or not. 
For instance, a decided 
blue is rare, and if we 
can call it indigo as it 
merges into the violet, 
very well; but we 
would use one blue, 


SKETCH AT ETRETAT. BY WALTER SATTERLEE, (SEE PAGE 80.) and little of it. The 


other tints require just 
enough white added 
to them to make them soften off on the finished 
surface underneath, not enough to render them opaque. 
H. C. GASKIN. 
(To be continued.) 
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OF LANDSCAPE. 


SCIENCE 


1V.—SHADOWS—VALUES. 
WHAT is now, above all things, looked for in a land- 
scape picture is the expression of space and atmosphere, 
of the 
admit 


and, as a means to that, an exact rendering 
effects of light and air on local color. We will 
much unscientific drawing of rocks, trees and clouds, 
the elimination of all de- 

tail, which may be re- 

placed by texture or hand- 

ling, and will forego most 

requirements of composi- 

tion and of decorative col- oa 
or if we may have a true ~~ 
statement of aerial effect / 
of distance and of out-of- y’, . 
door light. We want to) _-~ ~~ | -~* 
gain from our pictures, . 
though we are within four itt \ | 
walls, something of the j 
feeling which we experi- 
ence when in the open air ] 

unbounded 


with space 


about us. The painting 
which fills that want is 
considered fairly satisfac- 
tory, although the trees in 
it may be of indefinable 
species and although the 
water may seem to run 
uphill. What is wanted 
is not so much exact de- 
lineation of natura! ob- 
jects as an exact account 
of their 
another, 


relations to one 
and_ principally 
their relations of distance, 
from which we may derive 
an idea of their and our 
positions in regard to the 
whole of nature, just as 
we may from a natural 
landscape. This has be- 
come so completely the 
prevailing purpose in mod- 
ern art that it 
as well as landscape. 


is certain to dominate figure painting 
While we expect good drawing 
and modelling as a matter of course in figure painting, 
we require and enjoy more the exact reproduction of re- 
keep 


lations of tone which makes a figure, as we say, 


its place. In landscape, too, we look upon all that has, 
up to this, been written of in these articles as matter of 
course, and, rather, as matter of no account when not 
accompanied by truths of the sort 

that we especially desire. It is 

impossible that the merest ama- 

teur or sketcher should not share 

this feeling, which is universal, 
except, perhaps, among a few old 
people who have dropped behind 
the age. It is because there is 
danger that amateurs especially 
will persuade themselves that 
knowledge of relations may be 
had without knowledge of things, 
and expressed without the old 
carefully acquired technique, that 
these articles have been written 
to point out the importance of 
scientific knowledge and 
technical training to the modern 
That scientific 


be th 


landscape artist. 
knowledge is not sufficient and 
that a substantially new technique 
must be superimposed on the old 
is, perhaps, sufficiently under- 
stood. 

Before proceeding to say the 
little that can be said usefully on 
the natural facts with which the 
modern landscapist principally concerns himself, some 
account should be given of the science of cast shadows as 
applied to landscape painting. This should, perhaps, 
properly have been included in the article on Perspec- 
tive, but it comes in more conveniently here under 
the head of Light, as the 


even when other means a 


correct drawing of shadows, 
re not used, is often enough to 


give a strong impression of sunlight. It also helps 
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greatly to indicate the forms of the objects casting the 
shadows and of those which receive them. 

There are four principal positions of the sun or other 
affect the 
shadows thrown by it so much that the 


source of light which 


perspective of the 
entire effect of 
the picture will be changed in passing from one of thes 
When the sun* 


spectator, the shadows are parallel to the picture plane, 


to another. is to the right or left of the 
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and objects, as they present themselves to the eye, are 


partly in shade, partly in light (Fig. 3). When the sun 
is in front of the spectator, or nearly, the masses of shade 
including nearly the entirety of all 
When behind the spec- 


shadows of all woe ts 


are usually very large, 
upright objects, as in Fig. 1. 
tator the sun casts forward the 
ol je cts 


in view ; the shadows being thus hidden by the 


themselves, the effect is one of great masses of 


) 
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light, as in Fig. 2. vertical 
the effect is 
These last two states 
artists because of the lack in ordinary circumstances of 
Still, in the second 


When the sun is nearly 


pretty much the same as in Fig. 2. 


have seldom been chosen by 


strong contrasts of light and shadow. 


state a fine effect is sometimes produced by a deep 


*** Or other source of light” is to be understood 
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J 
shadow being thrown over the foreground by some ob- 
ject which does not come into the picture in effect 
which, when well managed, always produces a_ vivid 
impression of mystery and_ reality. In this case, 
too, although the effect is alw ys “spotty,” it may, 


nevertheless, be very agreeable if proper attention is 
given to tones of color and if the workis done in a very 
high key. 


But we need not consider it 
In the 


present. 

position of the 
sun shown in Fig. 3, 
everybody has remarked 
the lengthening of the 
parallel shadows cast by 
objects on level ground, 


as the sun sinks lower in 


the sky. But everybody 
has not remarked the 
greater angle with the 


horizon made by shad- 
ows Cast on sloping 
ground—how much fas- 
ter the shadows lengthen 
on ground inclined from 
the sun and toward the 
spectator, and how much 
the process 1s retarded 
when the slope is the 
other way. Ona vertical 
surface facing the sun 
the cast shadows démzn- 
ish in length as the sun 
sinks. Most of 


conditions are shown in 


these 
the figure, which is a 
view of the town of 
Vézelay, and it is re- 
merkable how much 
may be learned from it 
about the appearance 
and the effect of shad- 
ows. The rule is that 
the shadows, in this case, 
lic parallel, or nearly so, 
8o.) to one another, and ap- 

proach the horizontal 
position more as the sun 
is farther to one side. Their length will be determined 
roughly by lines drawn from the summit of the objects 
casting them to the ground parallel to the direction of the 
solar ray. The perspective of the shadow is conform- 


able to that of the object itself; that is to say, its van- 


ishing points are the same. 

When the sun faces the spectator the shadows are no 
longer practically parallel, but more or less visibly radi- 
ating, the point from which they 
radiate -being the foot of a per- 
pendicular drawn from the sun 
to the ground. At sunset and 
sunrise this, of course, coincides 
with the 
itself. Then the 
perfectly 


position of the sun 
shadows on 
would 


level ground 


stretch from horizon to fore- 
* ground ; but as the sun rises in 
the morning, their length is de- 
termined by lines drawn from 
the centre of the sun’s disk, 


while their direction is deter- 


mined-as above stated. The 
perspective of the shadow will, 
as before, conform to that of the 

body casting it. 
When, 
~ hind the spectator, the direction 
of the 


nadit 


again, the sun is be- 


shadows is toward the 

that is, the point on the 

horizon directly opposite the 

sun, and their length is deter- 

8o.) mined by lines drawn from the 

salient points of the object to a 

point vertically under the nadir 

as far as the sun is above it. In this case the shadows 

appear less to the eye as they recede from the object, 
while in the former case they grow larger. 

These three cases should be enough to show the im- 

of making a regular 


correct drawing of which will serve to indicate a great 


portance study of shadows, the 


nature of the ground, the forms of the 


t, the time of day, and the 


deal about the 


post- 


objects standing upon 





8 


tion of the sun with regard to the spectator. A few 
experiments with a candle or lamp and a few books on 
a table, laid out on the lines just indicated, will prove 
most useful and interesting, and better than any number 
of diagrams which we might give to illustrate this. 

An exact study of tones, and more 
especially of values, is required to ob- 


or the like to indicate the modelling of an object, and, 
furthermore, without the use of more than one color, 
the appearance of relief can be given by attention to 
the values only. The addition of color will often give 
added relief, but, as in the case of Topffer’s Swiss 
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In this country, with our clear atmosphere, the most 
careful and refined study of values and tones is neces- 
sary, under most conditions, if we would render distance 
inlandscape. There are seldom those effects of mist or 
fog, which make the matter 

and visibility. 
the extreme 


a great deal one of color 
With us, an object in 


distance may be both 





tain a natural appearance of relief and 
of distance. Topffer, relates a fact, 
something similar to which must have 
been observed by everybody living in 
mountainous regions, which may serve 
at once to point out what artists mean 
by ‘values ”’ and also their importance 
in landscape. The face of the moun- 
tain of Saléve, opposite to Geneva, is 
disposed in terraces, which may be 
compared to the steps of a very abrupt 
stairway. The tops of these terraces 
are clothed with short grass, and are 
Their 
perpendicular faces are rock of a light 
gray. This difference of tone enables 
one at once to comprehend the shape 
of the mountain and the different de- 





of a pretty deep tone of green. 


grees of projection of the several ter- 
races. But at a certain time of the 
year, toward noon, the sun, which rises 
behind the mountain, arrives at a point 
from which its rays fall full upon the 
grassy tops of the terraces, leaving 
their sides Under this 
the looks like a 
smooth vertical wall, the top of it as 


in shadow. 
aspect mountain 
near the eye 4s the bottom, merely FIG, 
barred or striped with alternate green 

and gray. Although the differences of 

color remain, the light gray of the rock is in shadow, of 
equal value with the green of the grass in the light—that 
is, it is of the same degree of darkness, or, as the French 
say, of intensity, and it is on these degrees of darknesses, 


I.—NEAR BARBIZON. 


FROM AN ENGRAVING ON GLASS BY 


ROUSSEAU. 


mountain, perhaps as often not. Animals, probably, do 
not judge of distance or relief in this way at all. But 
although the values of two or three objects, say deep 
full red, yellow and black, all in the same plane, are very 


brilliantly colored and distinct in out- 
line, but if painted in its true value it 
will keep its place in the picture. In 
foreground studies under a diffused 
light, a still greater attention to values 
is necessary, the differences that count 
in this case being produced not so 
much by the depth of air through 
which the object is seen as by the 
angles which its parts make with the 
direction of the principal volume of 
light. In this case color also counts 
for more, as the degree in which the 





color of the sky is reflected by the 
landscape depends greatly on the angle 
of exposure of the slopes or “ planes,” 
So 
that a foreground study under diffused 


as artists call them, to the sky. 


light, as on an over-clouded day or by 
twilight, should gain in relief by the 


ey 


Be 


use of a full palette, provided the 


of 


Tee 


tones, values included, are studied 


with the care that would be devoted 
to sketch 
monochrome. 


the values alone in a in 

As the subject is so important and 
as the terms “ values,” “ tones,” etc., 
THEODORE are often misused even by writers on 
art, it has been thought worth while 
to give an illustration which will help 
to show more clearly just what tones and values are. "In 
Fig. 4 it will be observed that besides the light and 
shade there are certain indications of color, the house 


roofs, which are in the light equally with the walls, 
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which are called “ the values,” that tones depend for 
their power of giving an appearance of relief. 

This is so true that by diffused light, and without the 
help of cast shadows, and without making any use of 


handling, by direction of brush marks or of pen-strokes 


THE ROAD TO MONTE-CARLO, PEN-DRAWING BY 


distinct, we perceive them to be in the same plane, while 


the comparatively slight differences of value obtained by 


placing the objects at different distances give us a no- 


tion of those distances, and if reproduced in painting, 


will give air and space to the picture. 


JACQUEMART. 


being rendered darker; the man’s trousers and shirt, 
lit in the same degree with the grass, being the first 
darker, the second lighter. These shades stand for 
the depth of the tones; for the medium dark tone of 


the grass and of the cottage roof, which is about as 
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dark, though probably of an altogether different color ; for 
the black of the man’s trousers and the white of his shirt 
and of the cottage walls. 
to be darker than that white, lighter than the grass or the 
The general tone of the trees is lighter than the 
shadowed part 
of the grass, 
darker than the 


The blue of the sky is shown 


roofs. 


PAINTING WILD FLOWERS. 


[. 


A LARGE proportion of our native flowers hav 


such a wide geographical range that their blooming 





part in the light. 
The bark of the 
young tree 
front 
to be of various 
degrees of light 
and dark color, 
while the post to 
which it is tied to 
keep it straight 
is all of one tone. 
The of 


leather passed 


in 
is shown 


piece 


around the tree 
darkest 
the 
picture. 


is the 
object in 
whole 
These degrees 
of dark 
light, whether 


and 


due to shade, to 
atmospheric ef- 
fect, to lighting 
or to local color, 
are the values. 
Add the 
and 


proper 


hues, you 





SO 


are flowers that do not naturally mass themselves, but 


peep here and there from among leaves; others lack 


leaves, and others still are too conventional. Then there 
are many that are more or less desirable, but not so dis- 
tinct in general character as to require treatment especial- 
ly different from 
that which is ap- 
| licable to those 
shall 
same 


of 


numerous eTrass- 


we give, 
The 


be said 


may 
the 
es and sedges 
that often assist 
so much in com- 
pleting floral ef- 
fects. 
One 





of the 
brilliant 


of 


our wild flowers 


most 


and delicate 


is the cardinal 
flower (Lobelia 
cardinalis). 
Long racemes 
unfolded 
the 


should be plac ed 


with 


buds at top 





so that the high- 
est may curve in 
one direction, 
while one or two 
detach them- 
sely es some 
what, that their 


single flowers 





have the tones. 
Thus you may 
speak of a dark 
or a light tone, 
of a 


and also 


warm ora cold tone, of a fresh or muddy or pure or broken 
tone, but of values only as dark or light, and then rela- 
tively to all the other values in their neighborhood, 


For while color, and consequently tone, is to a degree 
dark- 
ness and light- 
ness are entirely 


positive, 


relative. 

The only safe 
rule as regards 
land- 


values in 


scape is this: 
Colors and light 
being the same, 
there will be 
a stronger con- 
trast of values in 
the 
than in the dis- 


foreground 
tance, and a 
stronger con- 
trast on a plane 
at right angles to 
the light 
on a receding 


plane. This the 


than 


reader can test 
for himself by 
taking two 
sheets of white 
paper and black- 

half of 
with ink. 
Let him then lay 
flat 
the 


edge 


ening 


each 


sheet 
stand 


one 

and 

other on 
opposite the 
light. The white 
in the latter will 
be whiter and 
the dark darker 
the 
sheet lying flat. 
Let 
keep one sheet near him, and place the other in a similar 
The first will show 


than in 


him, next, 
position at the end of the room. 
the stronger contrast. Other similar experiments, in- 


vented by the reader, will teach much concerning values. 


3.—VIEW OF VEZELAY. 


FIG. 4.—A STUDY OF 


PEN-DRAWING BY AD, GUILLON FROM 


time is subject to much variation; but we will 


average it, as nearly as possible, in giving, from 
month to month, directions that will enable the ama- 


teur flower-painter to reproduce specimens that are 


may show their 


HIS PAINTING. 
peculiar — struc- 


The local 


color cannot be 


ture, 


too brilliant. If it is water-color, apply a thin wash o! 


gamboge or some other transparent yellow first, to 


intensify the vermilion and rose madder that are t 


come after. The proportions of these two colors may 


be varied ac- 


cording as the 


flowers partake 





more or less of 


scarlet or crim- 
son. For deep 
shade use brown 
madder and 
Vandyck brown; 
then black may 
be applied spar- 
to 


ingly cast 


shadows and 
light neutral to 
the half-tints. 
With 


scarlet vermilion 


oils use 


and rose madder 
for 


brown 


kk cal col Tr, 
madder 


and bone brown 





for deep shade, 
and ivory black 
for cast shadow. 
Terre verte and 
a little 
worked 


white 
against 
the reds will pro- 
duce the neutral 
that is needed 
half-tints. 
For the highest 


upon 


lights use scarlet 





vermilion and 
Naples 
and temper with 


the 


yellow, 


terre verte 





VALUES. PEN-DRAWING BY GEORGE DE BEAUMONT 


especially valuable for studies and decorative pur- 
poses. 


] 


Many flowers that are beautiful and interesting are 


not well adapted to artistic designs ; for instance, there 


At- 


tend well to the 


and white. 


FROM HIS PAINTING, 


light shade and 
half-tones be- 
longing to the green of calyx and leaf, and if we can 
the colors have been handled with skill 


assume that 


we have the cardinal flower well represented. 


Che erect and symmetrical wild orange-red lily (Lili- 





86 





um Philadelphicum) requires careful outlining. The 
slender segments at the base, with the wide openings be- 
tween them, must be treated like a mathematical frame- 
The “red-orange,” whether in water-colors or 
oils, depends much upon cadmium and burnt Sienna; 


work. 


then as much scarlet vermilion as it will bear may be 
introduced. Brown madder will produce the spots on 
the inside and also shade the stigma and anthers. Use 
the lightest chrome green and Naples yellow for the 
greenish tints wherever they appear in the flower. The 
regular whorls of dark green leaves must be treated so 
as not to appear conventional. 

The evening primrose (CEnothera biennis), being a 
nocturnal flower, must be gathered very early in the 
morning before the sun has wrought its ruin, although a 
few withered ones suggest the short-lived character of 
the flower and present a touching contrast. The pure 
delicate color that belongs to the primrose is unlike any 
one yellow that we have. To get this, start with lemon 
and strengthen with a little pale cadmium and kings’ 
yellow. The withered flowers want burnt Sienna in the 
depressions, with Naples yellow and white for lights. 
With many colors prepared neutral cannot be used 
without modifying, as it appears too purple ; but the lat- 
ter, being complementary to yellow, produces just the 
gray that is needed for half-tints. The deepest shades 
want burnt umber. The long, straight stems lose their 
stiff character if allowed to vanish in a sketchy style 
toward the lower part, where some additional stem and 
leaf effect may be vaguely suggested on the shaded side. 

In the downy false foxglove (Gerardia flava) we 
have another yellow flower, but stronger in tone. Cad- 
mium and chrome may be used more freely here. Even 
deep cadmium, with terre verte and raw umber, may be 
used in the deep tube of the trumpet-shaped corolla. 
As the flowers on the lower part of the stalk bloom 
first, we get buds at the top, then full-blown flowers, 
then seed-vessels at the axils of the leaves below, with 
the long curved styles remaining. General shade and 
half-tones to be treated like those of the primrose. 

The swamp rose (Rosa Carolina) is, perhaps, painted 
more than any other wild flower, but seldom so as to 
suggest our loved wild rose. 
more or less olive gives the effect which is most like that 
of the low thickets in which this flower grows. As the 
petals drop very soon, branches with buds, and flowers 
scarcely blown, should be selected—a few seed-vessels 
But few flowers should present a full 
front view, and these should, in part, be where the strong- 


A background that is 


are desirable. 


est light is concentrated. Some bright young tips of 
branches, with their red leaves, may be brought in to ad- 
vantage. Each petal should be thrown in with a single 
effort of a large red sable brush, using rose madder and 
sparing light for water-colors, and the same with white, 
for oils. Crimson lake may be used for lining in deep 
shades, and terre verte will neutralize the local color for 
half-tints. Secure the pale yellow tones that the petals 
assume near the centre ; and, after giving the light and 
shade to the stamens, touch their anthers with cadmium 
and raw Sienna. Notice that the greatest swell of the 
buds is near the base, and point up their slender sepals 
with warm light green. Blue greens are to be avoided 
throughout. 

The common white water-lily (Nymphza odorata) 
must be gathered as early in the morning as possible, 
and painted before noon ; although, on cloudy days, they 
may stay open later. They may be represented as float- 
on the water, or as drooping from their Jong stems, as 
they would be held when first taken out of the water. 
A forked branch will serve to hold them, or they may be 
Warm 
bronze and crimson leaves, rather than green ones, may 
Care must be taken that the rich, smooth-cut 
petals do not look hard and wooden, and that the inner 
A littie 
Naples yellow may be used to warm all the white except 
that which is in high light, and rose madder will add the 


pinned up with a strong honey locust thorn. 
be added. 


ones become gradually modified into stamens. 


delicate pink that occasionally appears on some petals. 
To this add terre verte for half-tints, and use umbers 
freely in theshades. The stamens require pale and deep 
cadmium, shaded with the Siennas. The leaves will call 
for brown madder, the Siennas, cadmium, yellow ochre 
and crimson lake, besides a few light and dark greens, 
and half-tints. 

The ground nut (Apios tuberosa) is a very tractable 
vine to use for decorations. To paint the flower clusters 
in oils, form them with a plain brown madder under- 
tint and then develop the flowers with Naples yellow and 


burnt Sienna, ‘Touch the lights with Naples yellow, 
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scarlet vermilion and white, mixed as for a flesh tint, 
and finish with neutral prepared from terre verte, rose 
madder and white. For water-colors, reverse the first 
of this process, wash in a light flesh tint, sparing high 
lights, then paint interstices with brown madder. Finish 
by hatching with light neutral tint. 

The common and pasture thistles (Cirsium lanceola- 
tum and C. pumilum) make good studies, and are very 
desirable for screens. 
and flowers that have reached the feathery stage, can be 


obtained at the same time, they can be made very effec- 


If buds, flowers in their prime, 


tive. French ultramarine and rose madder will give any 
brilliant purple, as the proportions of blue and red may 
be varied. The smooth down wants a little yellow ochre 
with white. 


sable brushes for water-colors, will produce the soft ef- 


Large bristle brushes for oils, and large 


fects in new and in old flowers much better than small 
brushes. The fine prickles on stalks and leaves want 
large brushes, but the long spines may be pointed out 
with small brushes. The leaves as well as the flowers 
are peculiar in texture, and the lights and shadows per- 
taining to both must be skilfully treated. H.C. G, 


FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 
1I.—CULTIVATED AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER FLOWERS. 

THE cultivated flowers of August and September are 
numerous and very brilliant. The morning-glories are 
indeed glorious, and of so many different hues it is diffi- 
cult to describe or give fixed rules for painting them. 
Certain general principles, however, govern the treat- 
ment of them all. 
color that converge toward the centre, heightening the 
hollowness of the trumpet part proceeding from the 
calyx. The purple stripes are made with carmine and 
new blue or rose 


Notice the five stripes of darker 


madder and new blue; the same 
colors are used for the deep purple flowers, in some the 
blue predominating and in some the pink. In the very 
centre the gray tint that makes it so cup-like can 
For pink 
morning-glories use rose madder ; for the crimson use 


be given with ivory black and lemon yeilow. 


carmine and rose madder combined, and the white so 
delicately striped with lilac can be shaded with black 
and lemon yellow. 
the margin. I sometimes think the delicacy of some 
flowers can only be reproduced through one’s own inner 
consciousness of fragility and purity. 


The strength of color is always on 


The morning- 
glory is one of these. It is worthy close and exhaustive 
study, and water-colors seem the best medium in which 
to paint it. 

You are fortunate if 
you can secure the large single varieties, of white, lilac, 
pink and red. 


Did you ever paint a poppy ? 


How translucent and how gorgeous! 
Notice how the dark centres heighten the effect of the 
other colors. To shade the white ones, use ivory black, 
a little blue and a little lemon yellow. Can you make 
the shade delicate enough to show against a white back- 
ground? A background of olive, made with Indian 
yellow black and a little blue, will throw them out well. 
Load your brush with color, work carefully around the 
edges of the flower drawn, then with a clean brush full 
of water drag the color from the flower toward the 
Do you not see the effect will be a 
shade behind the flower, that will cause itto stand out 


sides of the paper. 
in relief? Then you can shade the flower and put in 
the deep dark eye and stamens. For the pink poppies, 
rose madder, for the scarlet, vermilion shaded with car- 
Put the red on thick, with a little carmine for 
body and black in the centre. Unless you have had 
much experience do not attempt a double poppy, it is 
even more difficult than a double rose. 

Phlox Drummondii equally with the perennial phlox is 
a beautiful flower to paint. 
drawing will be tested. 


mine. 


Here again your skill in 
It is only the margins of each 
separate flower in the bunch that are tinted with color, 
be it lilac, pink or red; yet in the cluster they seem all 
color. The small eye of each requires a touch of gray, 
and between each or all the flowers (some overlap and 
therefore it is not seen) is the green of the stems or 
leaves underneath. Really these dark tints of green 
shape the flowers themselves. It is hard to get this 
accurate, but your drawing will help you, and where the 
flowers do not touch, dash in the green. Hold the 
drawing from you and compare it with the bunch. I 
am sure you can criticise your own work. If you have 
painted any round object you will know where to put the 
strength of color to make this bunch rotund. If you 
have not, then let me say, the darkest shade or color is 
near the edge of the shadow side, with considerable shade 








not quite as deep on the side nearest the light. Place 
them in a strong light, and you will see it distinctly. 

Verbenas are so similar to phlox that explicit rules for 
painting them are not needed. 

Sweet peas and bachelor’s-button, known as the corn- 
flower in Germany, where it was the favorite of the old 
Emperor William, call for more skill in the drawing 
than in the painting. Having painted other flowers, the 
student will find the coloring of these comparatively 
simple. 

The cultivated asters are in great variety of colors— 
white, pink, light and dark purple. With rose madder, 
carmine and new blue one can make all the combina- 
tions, and the centres can be painted with gamboge and 
Indian yellow, shaded with burnt Sienna. 

It is 
a bold, strong flower, well adapted to the growing skill 
of the young student. 
do not attempt the stiff, uniform-petalled common kind. 


If you paint the dahlia, secure the single variety. 
If you cannot find this variety, 


It always reminds me of a succession of shells arranged 
for a pin cushion. 

The gladiolus is almost as stiff, but it is exquisite in 
color. You may as well know in the beginning that it 
is difficult to paint, mainly because it is very complicated 
in the drawing. Use the same gray combinations for 
the white parts of the flowers, with Hooker's green 
added where necessary ; the pinks, reds and yellows you 
at the 
The cooler nights 


will find in your color box. Nasturtiums are 
height of their glory in September. 
and mornings seem to heighten the brilliant hues of this 
flower, already so bright. Now, I fear you may miss 
Still, 
There are 


the light and dark cadmium from your color box. 
with care you may reproduce the colors. 
light yellow nasturtiums painted with lemon yellow and 
gamboge, with burnt Sienna streaks in them; there are 
orange ones painted with gamboge and Indian yeilow ; 
there are vermilion and Indian yellow ones, and Indian 
yellow and vermilion, Indian yellow and carmine, and 
even vermilion and carmine. Notice the horn-shaped 
back of the flower, almost always a delicate green, 
Then the beautiful 
leaves, how fresh they are on their light green stems! 


sometimes a pale yellow. green 
Hooker's green enters largely into these, modified by 
lemon yellow for young leaves and Prussian blue and 
Indian yellow for leaves in shadow, New varieties of 
nasturtiums in pink and carmine promise to be great 
favorites, 

Would you attempt a sunflower ?. Though somewhat 
out of style for decorative purposes, it is always gorgeous, 
and good for practice. Draw the circular crown in the 
centre first ; observe as it is placed before you whether 
it be really a circle or an ellipse. Then the petals, one 
by one, as they overlap each other. Here again with 
gamboge and Indian yellow color the petals in the high- 
est light, and those overlapped with Indian yellow and 
burnt Sienna. 
If they are young and yellow, use your yellows ; if brown, 


The centers of sunflowers vary with age. 


or only half gone to seed, use Vandyck brown, burnt 
Sienna, and a green formed of Prussian blue and Indian 
It is surprising how much green there is in one 
A sunflower bud is a pretty thing to 


yellow. 
of those centers. 
paint ; try it. 
Geraniums can be found all through the summer, but 
they are most luxuriant in September. The red varie- 
ties are almost solidly vermilion and carmine combined ; 
the pinks are of course rose madder. 
the red ones is not enough; lay the color on thick and 


A mere wash for 
strong, shading with clear carmine. Glazing with clear 
vermilion after the first painting is dry intensifies this 
color. I have also used pure scarlet, an expensive and 
not always a trustworthy color, but of great brilliance. 
The buds and stems of the geranium are always good 
in combinations with the flowers. As burnt Sienna 
and Vandyck brown can be used with Hooker's green 
on the calyxes of these, the contrast with the reds is very 
pleasing. 

The salvia is another red flower managed as to 
color, like the geranium. 
zinnias of wonderful variety and picturesqueness. 
as many together as you can find. 
markable for their variety of tints. 
double, the centres are so pronounced that the petals can 
If the colors seem cruder than in 


Then come the bold, rank 
Paint 
They are really re- 

If they are very 


be easily managed. 
many flowers, they are also very striking, and they af- 
ford excellent practice for the young student. 

The gardens are full of petunias. They bear the same 
general character as morning-glories, but they are unlike 
them. Painted in masses, they are charming, but you 
Do not select a double or 


are to make a careful study, 
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highly mottled specimen. A solidly colored one is to be 
preferred, and probably this will be a pinkish purple. 
If very dark, the same two colors of blue and carmine 
will give you any of the darker shades, while the blue 
with rose madder will produce the fainter tints. You 
can reach these same hues with cobalt, permanent 
blue, or French blue; but I have adopted the new blue, 
because less expensive than the others and for combina- 
tions quite as good. Do not paint the flower too solid- 
ly; let the color be more transparent toward the cen- 
tre. Emphasize that just as you would in the morning- 
glory with gray, not forgetting to work round the stamens 
in the centre. Keep the edge of the flower carefully de- 
fined in the scallops that give it character. Having 
mastered a common petunia, try a variegated one, but I 
do not think you will admire it as much on paper, even 
painted by a skilful hand, as you do in the garden, sur- 
rounded by its lovely compeers. 
L. STEELE KELLOGG, 


’ ’ ’ 
fina Painting. 
NOTES ABOUT CER TA IN mine RAL COLORS. 


HANCOCK’S red is particularly useful for beginners, 
because it works very smoothly when well mixed. By 
the way, most readers no doubt understand the treatment 
of the Hancock powder colors. The powder is placed 
upon the palette and must be rubbed up with a drop or 
two of fat oil, until both are thoroughly incorporated ; 
then a drop of turpentine is added to make the mixture 
liquid enough to operate with. Those who have had any 
experience with Lacroix’s colors will understand the 
method at once, as often it is necessary with these to add 
fat oil as well as turpentine. This red used thinly makes 
a very good fawn-colored ground. Brunswick and 
chocolate brown may be mixed with it, but not yellow or 
orange. If you desire a pure red, it must be used alone. 

The Outremer turquoise in these powder colors cannot 
be praised too highly. Indeed, I do not know of any 
blue that compares with it in depth, brilliancy, purity 
and smoothness. It is a delight to work with it. Noth- 
ing could be more dainty than the effect of Outremer 
turquoise combined with simple gold additions. A com- 
plete tea set, decorated with American wild flowers, out- 
lined with this particular blue, and finished with gold, 
would be really charming. While Outremer turquoise 
is more expensive than most colors, there is no doubt 
about its being satisfactory. Mixed with rose-color, it 
gives a beautiful pearly tint for the shadows of roses. 

The Hancock light yellow, like the gamboge, is most 
satisfactory used by itself; in combination it is apt to 
destroy othor colors. 

The salmon as a ground alone, is a very delicate tint. 
Thinly used, it is an admirable flesh-color; it may be 
mixed with orange brown or carmine. 

The English pink or rose is probably more trustworthy 
in firing than any other preparation of carmine. As a 
grounding color it cannot be improved upon. The 
“Rose du Barri” is the color of that name used in 
the Sévres works, where it is justly celebrated. It is only 
employed for grounds, and it requires a very hard firing 
to bring it out properly. 

There are several greens among the Hancock colors 
that are notably good. Rose-leaf green is a dull, dark 
green, excellent to shade over a lighter green. Blue 
green is exactly like the Lacroix tint, good in various 
combinations. This color is much used by the French 
in all china decorations. The Dover greens and shading 
green are all excellent. 

Vandyck brown is wonderfully rich and velvety, and 
mixes well with other colors. 

Brunswick brown has a reddish tint. Chocolate brown 
approaches purple lake in color, and is especially good 
for outline work. 

Gray black can be recommended as a mixing black, 
with which to make grays, in combination with blue 
green or turquoise and orange. It is sometimes called 
pearl gray. Most of the Hancock colors are retailed at 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Outremer and ruby are one 
dollar, 

A dozen new Lacroix colors have recently been brought 
out. Some of them are really valuable additions to the 
palette. 


teristics of the blue greens of both makes, but it is 


Brilliant light green bears the general charac- 


deeper, darker and richer than the Hancock color, and 


is of great use in flower-painting. ‘The moss green and 
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olive green also would be difficult to produce by combi- 
nations. Delft blue is in parts the dark, purplish hue 
found in old Dutch blue and white ware ; it is useful for 
outline work. Vandyck brown and chestnut brown are 
both good. 

From among the colors in the older Lacroix list, let 
me name a few particularly suited to amateurs who want 
to do good work in mineral painting but cannot afford to 
be extravagant in their outfit. 

In greens, apple green makes a delicate ground, and is 
useful in high lights in leaves and the calyxes of flowers ; 
blue green, already mentioned, brown green, and green 
No. 7. This last in combination with black makes a 
good gray for yellow flowers, and with yellow gives a 
good olive tint. Use silver yellow, and if you require an 
ivory yellow tint, add a little of brown 4 or 17; this is 
much safer in firing than ivory yellow. Violet of iron is 
valuable in accenting stems or the under sides of rose 
leaves; for seaweed it is indispensable. Mixing yellow 
does well with greens, but not with reds or browns. Car- 
mine No.1 for rose-color is excellent if laid on thinly 
and rightly fired, but I advise the use of Hancock's 
English pink if it can be got. Carnation No. 1 is very 
valuable; delicately treated, it is a good substitute for 
rose in painting roses—not wild roses, but the ordinary 
cultivated rose. Brown 4 or 17 is both rich and bright 
intone. Pearl gray is good for shadows. 

With the twelve colors I have mentioned very beau- 
titul and artistic work can be done. For flower-painting 
it will be found excellent. This simple palette, indeed, 
may go far to solve the problem of selection, which so 
often staggers the novice in china-painting, who is con- 
fronted by the formidable list of about one hundred La- 
croix colors, including nine blues, twelve browns, seven- 
teen yellows, five grays, thirteen reds, four purples, four 
violets, eight yellows and two blacks, beside the dozen 
new colors already referred to, To recapitulate them, 


we have the following table : 
Pearl gray, Blue green, 
Carmine No. 1, Apple green, 


Mixing yellow, Brown green, 


Silver yellow, Green No, 7, 
Brown 4 or 17, Carnation, 
Violet of iron, Black. 


It will be noticed that there is no mention here of blue. 
In ordinary flower-painting, except, of course, for blue 
never used, 


flowers, it is seldom or If you buy for 


grounding, get turquoise; for ordinary use, 


blue. -_ ys 4 


common 


THE PORCELAIN TOWER. 


THE city of Nankin, once the capital of China, has for 
centuries been famous to the “ barbarian ”’ of the outer 
world for its porcelain tower—a relic of the splendor of 
its ancient days, before Pekin usurped its dignity as the 
seat of the empire. The place is now, to great extent, in 
ruins, and the city proper has shrunk to one fourth of its 
former dimensions. The porcelain tower was built quite 
early in the fifteenth century, by order of the Emperor 
Yuhgloh, and as a work of filial piety. 
ment to the memory of his mother, and he determined 


It was a monu- 


that its beauty should as far outshine that of any similar 
memorial as the transcendent virtues of the parent in her 
son’s eyes surpassed those of the rest of her sex. The 
work was begun at noon on a certain day in 1413, and 
occupied nearly twenty years in its completion, The por- 
celain tower was more than two hundred feet high, and 
faced from top to bottom with the finest porcelain, 
glazed and colored. It consisted of four stories, sur- 
mounted by a spire, on the top of which was a ball of 
brass, richly gilt. From this ball eight iron chains ex- 
tended to as many projecting points of the roof, and from 
each chain was suspended a bell, which hung over the 
face of the tower. The same arrangement was carried 
out in every story. These bells added very much to the 
graceful appearance of the tower, breaking its otherwise 
formal and monotonous outline. Round the outer face 
of each story were several apertures for lanterns, and 
when these were all illuminated, we are told, in the mag 
niloquent language of the Chinese historian, that “ their 
light illuminated the entire heavens, moving into the 
hearts of men, and entirely removing human misery !” 
It is not difficult to imagine, however, that the appearance 
of the tower on such an occasion must have been beau- 
tiful in the extreme. On the top of the tower were placed 
two large brazen vessels and a bowl, which together 
contained various costly articles in the nature of an of- 
fering and a charm to avert evil influences, Among these 


were SeVe ral pearls of various colors, cut h Suppost d 
to possess miraculous properties, together with othet 
precious stones and a quantity of gold and silver. In this 
connec tion, designed to represent the best treasures of 
the State, were also placed a box of tea, some pieces of 
silk, and copies of some ancient Chinese writings. The 
tower was demolished by the Teaping rebels in 1853. 
TREATMENT OF THE DESIGNS. 

IN executing the design of Japanese lilies for a tray 
decoration (Plate 696) use for the flowers carnation No. 1, 
very pale near the edge of the petal, with a brighter wash 
of the same color through the centre. For the spots on 
the petals use purple No. 2.  Pistil, apple green, Sta- 
men tips, brown. 

For the stems and under side of the leaves add a 
little brown green to apple green ; for the upper side add 
emerald green to brown and apple greens. For the 
blocks in the centre from which the stems start use gold, 
ornamenting and outlining with brown green, For the 
veins of the leaves, stamens, and the outline of the design 
For the background use the white of the china 
Gild the ed 


re 
db 


use gold. 


clouded with gold. of the tray likewise. 
Che shape illustrated, of which the design gives the full 
size, is shallow and flat, with upright edge about half an 
inch high. 

The design for the eighth plate of the fish set series is 
given this month. The large leaves of the water plant 
should be grass green shaded with brown green. The 
under sides are red brown, shaded also with brown 
green. Keep the greens grayish, an effect easily obtained 
The stems are yellow 


if the 
plate be left white—should be outlined with a delicate 


by putting the color on very thin, 

ochre shaded with brown green. The flower 
line of gray markings; on the petals a delicate pink (car- 
The little curled up leaf should be more 
The rocks in the fore- 


mine, light). 
delicately colored than the others. 
ground are gray shaded with brown. Use grass green 
and yellow ochre for the weeds. The hippocampus or 
sea-horse should be washed in with yellow ochre and 
shaded with brown 108 and _ black, with a suggestion of 
blue in the fin. Shade with the same color and a little 


brown. There is a yellow ring around the eye. The 


small fish is gray shaded with the same color. In paint- 
ing the two larger ones make the under parts blue gray, 
with a streak of yellow ochre down the sides, the back 
neutral gray, with a very little red brown, the fins the 
same; shade both with the gray. The eye is black, with 
a yellow ring around it. The water lines are a delicate 


blue. 


M. GARNIER advises strongly that many experiments 
be made with colors before proceeding to paint a design 
on porcelain. Even the best artists of Sévres, he says, 
always try their colors before attempting a work of any 


importance. 


THE prime quality of a good painting on porcelain is 
the transparency of the colors. ‘To obtain it, it is nec- 
essary to work boldly, without retouching, and to ob- 
serve the utmost neatness. Amateurs commonly fail 
because of not observing these requirements ; they get 
dust into their colors, retouch their work and superpose 


tones at hazard. 


SOME years ago we published for china-painting a 
Virginia-creeper design, in autumn colors, of seventeen 
tiles for a fireplace facing. We reproduce the directions 
by request: Use buff or cream-colored tiles, or stipple a 
Paint the band or 
Let the 


ground of the tile represent the body of the basket, paint- 


white ground with yellow ochre. 
slab on which the basket rests dark red brown. 
ing lines and braidwork in black. For heavy branches 
and tendrils use sepia shaded with brown Nos. 4 or 17; 
finer branches, red brown shading into grass green; 
delicate tendrils, grass green. As there are, on the 
average, four leaves to a tile, it will be well to paint one 
brown green shaded with yellow brown, one dark red 
brown, one capucine red shaded with two shades of yel- 
low brown No. 3, and the smallest of the four, yellow 
brown shaded with capucine red. Paint the small leaves 
capucine red shaded with sepia, occasionally introducing 
one of grass green shaded with brown green. Paint the 
berries black mixed with Victoria blue ; 
capucine red shading into sepia toward the main branch. 


stems of berries, 


Paint veins of leaves black and outline the whole design 
with black. 
of sepia or blue on white or slightly-tinted tiles, 


This design could be painted in two shades 
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UMMER heats make every one look 
g longingly for surroundings that shall 
produce a sense, at least, of coolness. 
Of course one is really not a whit 
cooler for the cretonne slips on the 
furniture, but the impression produced 
upon the mind is such that we believe 
we are living in a lower temperature 
than we would if heavy tapestries cov- 
ered our doorways and rugs adorned 
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our floors. 

It is, however, not essential that our 
rooms be made to look like the abode 
of ghosts; that the white-robed sofas 
and chairs which we so often see set 
upon a white linen-covered carpet, and 
against pallid walls, hung with equally 
A pale shrouded pictures, can be replaced, 
roe at no greater cost, by more attractive 
and sightly material, which, at the same 
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) time, will give us an appearance of cool 
and refreshing surroundings. 

For many years the cretonnes and chintzes that were really attractive in design and 
coloring were not to be bought at a modest figure, but there are now in the market 
equally pleasing coverings that have the added advantage of being quite inexpensive. 
These are much to be commended, because color is a most agreeable addition to any 
apartment, and if quiet, subdued and cool tones are selected the summer fittings of our 
rooms will be as consistent as the winter’s heavier coverings. 

The best floor-covering that I know of for summer use is India or Chinese matting. 
I have spoken of this material before as one that can be used most decoratively, but 
if it be stretched over the entire floor and covered again here and there with a cotton 
rug the general effect is charming. A word must be said first about mattings and 
later about cotton rugs. Mattings are now brought to this market in great variety, 
and if we need not stop to consider the expense of a constant renewal, we may 
purchase any of the patterns that seem to suit our fancy. But for those who wish 
to obtain durability as well as decorative beauty in their floor-covering, let me say that 
a great many of the mattings which are charming when first laid are a snare and a 
delusion, as we find to our sorrow after a few weeks’ wear. A matting that has a 
short woof, so to speak, and stout threads for the warp, wears best. If the grass or 
straw has a long exposure before it is held down by the warp, it is apt to be easily torn 
and broken. The coloring matter is always foreign, and is simply stained upon the 
surface of the straw, so that large grounds of red or green soon become rusty, and 
their beauty is gone by the wearing off of the color. Hence, the white or straw-colored 
matting, or that matting which has a few threads of colored straw only, is the best to 
purchase. 

The cotton rugs spoken of above are a great addition to the summer fittings of all 
houses—city or country. 
They are made on the 





easily be rolled up and cleaned. They are cool-looking and comfortable. Should they 
become soiled in any way they can be washed, as one would wash a floor, with soap 
and water. This is applicable to floors entirely covered as well as to the smaller mats. 

Ung lazed 
pictures, es- 





pecially valu- 
able ones, 
should be 
covered with 
some kind of 
gauze to pro- 

ct them 
from the dust 
and flies dur- 
ing the sum- 
mer months. 
But there is 
no reason 
why it should 
be stretched 
on plain and 
flat over the 
frame, or 

















should be of SSS 
a material so WINING l 
| 
thick as to T= 
exclude a | 
view of the 
picture be- 
hind. In 
point of fact, 
it is injurious 
to a picture 
to be in ab- 
solute dark- 
ness for sev- 
eral months 
of the year. 
It is neces- 
sary that the 
picture be 




















carefully veil- RECESSED CHINA CABINET FOR DINING-ROOM. 

ed, if it is at- 

tempted at 

all; but this veil may be surrounded by a little more of the same material laid ina 
few folds over the frame, or simply across the corners. 

In New York City—and I suppose the same is true of other places—it is becoming 
the custom to “decorate” the ready-made houses which are offered for sale by the 
speculative builder. But I can hardly believe that the average tenant craves quite so 
much startling color and 
showy ornament as he 
finds provided for him 













































same principle as the == = —sz 
woollen ones, woven with ‘ ~ ie ie by the stock trade deco- 
a rough nap and in col- A ) -— rator. The truth is, that 
ors. They are, however, \ \: KETCH \I a great part of the people 
all cotton, except, per- ‘| or ‘| never givea thought to 
haps, the warp, and are n \ the matter, and accept 
made in many patterns \y — | without question the 
in blues, ssh gt \ oS _ a iim en SOMS builder’s taste, which 
and white. And, on the 2S GAT, a amt H/) Ms Y Zi IZ hi his ) baie re i naturally is influenced 
whole, I know of no mats | Ba Y 1g) 4 Ca ZL y, (las: = “J St _ more by the price than 
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. aa cheerful apartment as 





Should you have a 
deep-seated objection to 
stuff rugs of any sort for 


the summer, it is possible to replace the winter collection by those made of the same 
straw matting already referred to. These are made in various sizes, with borders, cen- 
tres and with patterns quite after the manner of rugs, and they are cool, effective, and, 
for summer use, sufficiently durable. 

Mattings used in this way have much to recommend them, They are light, and can 


they wished it to be, and 

that the colors of the 
paper do not harmonize with the wood-work or the ceiling. The library does not furnish 
well. The pattern on the walls is such that the pictures lose their effect, and altogether 
the owners or tenants are disappointed with the house that seemed so attractive when 
they bought or rented it. 


The inconsistency of this kind of thing is apparent. The people whose lives are 
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spent within the walls of a house should have some 
choice in the selection of their surroundings. Even if 
they are not art critics they will probably have some 
preference for a certain color, or set of colors, a par- 
flower 


ticular style or class of work, or even certain 


forms the introduction of which would be pleasant. 
People really have preferences if they think about it, 
and are not afraid to express them. If you cannot 
distinguish between the honest workman, who wishes 
to profit by your suggestion to give you what you 
desire, and the other sort, who is anxious to profit— 
but in another way—by your apathy or ignorance, you 
will almost always be deceived. Even though the 
paper-hanger and the upholsterer insist that certain ar- 
ticles are the style of to-day, and that others are old 
—of yesterday’s mode—one should not be fearful of 
offending these gentlemen by asserting one’s preference, 
and obtaining eventually, even if it be at the cost of words 


and time, a something that shall approach one’s idea, 


fashion, why should you not have some other sort of 
room, if you prefer it ? 

The living-room, sitting-room, library, study, den— 
whatever it be called, should of all places be congenial, 
While gen- 


eral rules may be given, personal taste must be con- 


and hold out a welcome to the occupants. 


sulted with every detail. 

Perhaps it seems that I am laying down generalities, 
and not giving any ideas to be practically worked out, 
but I believe if you will take the illustrations with th 
points I have made, you will see what I mean by home 
comforts. 

Take the large one, with the deep bay and the book- 
As I 


of this, every detail can be simplified, and the whole re- 


cases, have said before of other illustrations, so 
duced in expense, which, in the present instance, is not 
inconsiderable. 

Before closing, I wish to add a word upon a topi¢ 


that was left unfinished in my last paper—on the use of 


it will be sufficient to enable one who has never tried 
uch work to undertake it. It requires skill and an 
artistic sense of light and shade, to bring out the salient 


points of a design which, at first glance, seems almost 


equally interesting. 

This same effect may be accomplished more rapidly 
and quite as effectively by the use of oil paint. 
} 


The paint 


should be used as dry as possible and without any oil 


With the material well stretched on a 


or turpentine. 


frame or tacked in place, and in much the same light that 


it will finally occupy, let the artist touch up the high 


lights, and, if desired, add deep tones for shade, and, in 


short, bring out the 


g lesign in any way that his sense 


or fancy may direct. The colors to be employed in such 


work depend very much upon the position that it will 


occupy, and whether it will be viewed by daylight or 


ze 
gas-light. 


This last consideration is one sometimes 


gas-light 


overlooked in decoration gene rally. The yellow color 
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In a house of moderate size let comfort and com- 
mon sense be the first and last consideration, and I be- 
lieve that in adhering to this line of action the house 
thus formed will be more artistic than if art is worshipped 
at the expense of personal ease. We all remember 
the man whom Pope mentions, who was “ Proud to catch 
cold at a Venetian door,” but in this practical country 
I doubt that he would have many followers. Speaking 
of Pope reminds me of his criticism of the house of the 
Duke of Marlborough : 
I find by all you have been telling 
That ‘tis a house and not a dwelling. 

That is the point. A dwelling—a home. Let your house 
be your own property not alone in the sense of pro- 
prietorship, but in the fact that it reflects in its decora- 
tive elements the personalities of the inmates. I believe 
I have said this several times already in these papers, 
but the truth cannot be brought home too often. Let me 
ask, for example, why we must all have white and gold 
parlors? Wecannot all prefer them, and even, if it is the 


BAY WINDOW AND BOOK-CASES IN SITTING-ROOM, 
# - 


embroidery and painting to supplement the decorative 
qualities of materials supplied by the manufacturers. 
Any stuff, whether silk, wool or cotton, that has a good 
design covering the surface pretty evenly, is a sufficiently 
worthy ground upon which to work. 

The pattern may be outlined with a fine line of bright 
yellow silk. This is better than the gold thread that the 
shops now afford which is but a poor substitute for 
the genuine. 

After the pattern has been outlined with the yellow 
silk, a second design is embroidered over the woven 
design of the material. If this is done in some strong 
contrasting color, and with a bold, free style of needle- 
work, the effect will be very charming. If, on the other 
hand, a delicate effect is desirable and a suggestion of 
elaboration can only be given to the material, the em- 
broidery should be put on to touch up the high lights of 
the design, and to bring out certain elements that would 
otherwise be, in a measure, lost. 

This is a somewhat brief statement, but T trust that 


of the gas has a marked effect upon almost all colors. 
It subdues the yellows and browns, makes certain blues 
gray, other blues green, intensifies all reds, and entirely 
changes such colors as violet, or pink, or purple. But, 
bearing this point in mind, it is not difficult to so select 
the shades of color that the finished work will look as 
well by gas-light as by daylight, although the balance of 
color will undoubtedly be somewhat altered by the in- 
troduction of the yellow tone of the gas. 
\RCHITECT, 


THE London correspondent of the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph says: ‘These are bad times, are they not? 
The proof, let me mention, is an incident which I re- 
cently witnessed at Christie’s famous salesrooms. <A 
set of ten large carved and gilt arm-chairs, with a sofa 
en suite, was put up for sale, the backs and seats cov- 
ered with French tapestry. The tapestry was old—very 
old. It was dirty, worn, frayed and faded; the gilt was 


almost gone from the arms and backs; one arm to one 
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chair was smashed. Most people would have said £2 
or £3 a chair and £10 for the sofa were liberal prices. 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, when the first bid was 
50 guineas. Imagine pretty nearly everybody's surprise 
in the room when these eleven ancient pieces of furni- 


ture were quickly run up to 400 guineas. To makea 


and this was anything but pleasant, and far from being 
an equivalent for their cost. There was not the slight- 
est attempt at decoration on either doors or casings, 
beyond unmeaning, machine-made mouldings; not 


leaf, 


a 


bud, or blossom, or anything suggestive of life, 


light, or beauty, answered the inquiring eye; nothing to 
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making the lower panels large and the upper ones small. 
Decoratively, this is important, as it makes the upper 
panels available for high-relief carving, while the lower 
ones, which are more exposed to rough usage, may be 
left plain or decorated with surface designs. 

The frame-work around door or window, 


a usually 











WOOD-CARVING DESIGN FOR CORNICE OF DOOR OR WINDOW, 





long story short, they were knocked down to a dealer 
(Mr. Duveen) for 1400 guineas, after keen competition 
with another dealer (Wertheimer) and a lady who kept 
pace with them for some time, but was outbid at last. 
These chairs and sofa belonged to the late Admiral 
Tucker, of Trematon Castle, Cornwall. 
round of applause when the hammer fell. I 
whether such a price has ever been paid for ten chairs 
in such 


There was a 
doubt 
a condition, 


and a sofa especially as it was 


said that to repair and restore them would not cost much 
short of £400.” This guileless correspondent evidently 
does not know that it would pay Mr. Duveen very well 
to expend £400 in repairing and restoring “these eleven 
ancient pieces of furniture’—probably fine examples of 
Louis Quinze or Louis Seize—which he will make look 


“as good as new,” and sell easily for 3000 guineas, 


PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING AND DESIGNING. 


VIII. 
are certain features of the wood-work of 
but 
which, as a rule, are allowed to remain as expressionless 


THERE 
room that admit of rich and _ effective treatment, 


Foremost 
are the doors and the casings that form the frame-work 
of doors and windows. Machine-made 
which may be used to relieve the absolute plainness of 


as when the wood left the carpenter's bench. 
mouldings, 


the framed panelling and casing, do not count as dec- 
oration ; they mean nothing, and add neither beauty nor 


strength to the construction. I remember a house of 


invite a second look, and beyond the bare utility of clos- 
ing the entrance to a room, these doors seemed only to 
say, “ We are the costly products of a machine—noth- 
ing more.” So fine an opportunity as is presented of 
adding to the interest of a room by the decoration of 
the panels of the doors, and the surrounding frame- 
work of both doors and windows, should certainly be 
embraced by those who have the skill to attain or 
the taste to appreciate what is desirable and beautiful. 

In the construction of doors of moderate dimensions, 





SECTIONS OF 


CORNICE MOULDINGS, 


containing four panels, it has been customary to make 
the lower panels small, and the, upper ones much larger. 
When a door consisted of a framing of six panels, 
the upper and lower panels were small, the 
larger occupied the centre. There was a reason for 
this construction in former times, when the middle 
rail of the door was placed at a convenient height for 
the insertion of a mortise lock, with its handle for open- 
ing and closing the door. 
much larger than now that the raz/ was necessary for 


and 


The lock used to be made so 








termed its casing, consists, in the case of a door, of up- 


rights or styles, supporting more or less of a cornice, or 


projecting moulding, 
If the lower edge of the fascia be chamfered, 


placed over a fascia or face-board. 
as it should 
be, with a bevelled or rounded edge, and decorated, the 
cornice, with its fascia, gives a triple line of decoration, 
corresponding to the entablature of classic architecture, 
with its architrave, frieze and cornice. This will be ap- 
parent, at a glance, by referring to the accompanying 
Without 
the reasons why these traditional forms are 
to know that he 
not running counter to, but rather respecting, the art 


illustrations of door-cornices. inquiring into 
considered 
beautiful, it is well for the amateur is 
traditions of a great period in so decorating his inte- 
riors two thousand years and more after it was decided 
what, in the treatment of the details under considera- 
The 


constructive features is of special interest to the 


tion, was the fitting thing to do. study of these 
ama- 
teur, first, because it will probably result in some strik- 


ing interior decoration, and, secondly, because the inci- 
can be done 
carving. The door-panels 
but that I leave for 


myself now with point- 


is work which 
skill 
elaborate treatment, 


dent decoration by those 


having but limited in 
call for more 
future consideration, contenting 
ing out the most suitable decoration for the surrounding 
frame-work. 

The treatment of the uprights of the door-casing 
should be more or less elaborate, according to the size 
and projection of the cornice. If the cornice is to carry 


a bric-a-brac shelf—which should not be less than ten 


inches in width—it will need supporting brackets, forming 
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WOOD-CARVING 


considerable extent and pretension, the doors of the 
principal floor of which were of solid rosewood, and cost 
five hundred dollars each, it was said. 
and solid, which was good; 


They were strong 
but they were stolid and 
meaningless, and had no expression beyond giving pri- 
vacy and a jail-like security to the rooms they enclosed, 








DESIGN FOR CORNICE OF DOOR 





its insertion. 
cially those of the best make, are so small as to be readily 
and safely mortised into the style, at any point desired. 
As there is, therefore, no constructive necessity for a 
lower rail at the required height for a door-handle, 


At the present time, door-locks, and espe- 


more satisfactory effect, it seems to me, is gained by 








sia. i 


OR WINDOW, 


capitals to the styles. The style, terminating at the foot 
in a plinth, corresponds to the base, shaft and capital of 
a column, which, when thus flattened, becomes a pilaster. 
The cornices illustrated herewith carry but a narrow 
shelf, and supporting brackets can be dispensed with. 


The styles of the upright casing of a door admit of 
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very varied treatment. They should be more or less 
conventional, and the design should always be subordi- 
nate to that on the brackets, cornice and panels. The 
carving may be surface or incised work ; it should never 
be in relief, as it occupies a position where it would be 
likely to catch the dresses of women, and itself be ex- 
posed to injury. Celtic and Moorish designs show to 
admirable advantage in these positions. The example 
of the latter, which is given herewith, and which 
I have used, is from the Alhambra. An appropriate 
Celtic design was given in The Art Amateur for July 
(page 35); it should, of course, be enlarged to the width 
of the casing. When the casing is to be enriched 
with carving, 


whether — surface 


TALKS WITH DECORATORS, 
MR, E,W. BLASHFIELD ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
ROOMS, 

“OuR American tendency to fill the home with beau- 
tiful things rather than to make the house itself a work of 
artis, I find, the chief obstacle to any noble decorative 
work,” said Mr. Blashfield. 


of circumstance,” he added; “ our household gods must 


“ This is partly the fault 


keep their sandals strapped and ready to move on the 
first of May. 


paramount everything must yield to business, 


In a country where commercial ends are 
When 


a man buys a house he expects to sell it again as soon as 


such objects as were to meet their eyes daily. We have 


also the example of the J ipanese , Who have influenced in 
Nothing 


A vase 


such large measure our taste in decoration, 
can be more simple than a Japanese interior, 
perfe ct in form and color, a fine old bronze, is placed 


where it may receive all the homage that is its due, 


Then some other beautiful object takes its place. That 
J l 


] 


is real appreciation, and you will admit a very different 


thing from crowding a cabinet with Japanese jars, how- 
ever pretty they may be. If a man wishes to make a 
museum of his house, that is another thing—epochs, 
periods, styles, may jostle and confound one another, 
But if he wants to decorate and beautify his home, then 

he is on. the 


wrong road. The 





or incised work, 
it must be polish- 
ed before the de- 
coration is begun. 

An example of 
double doors, with 
appropriate carv- 
ed casings, is 
given herewith. 
They occupy a 
position where, 
under ordinary 
circumstances, 
the upper panels 
would be leaded 
with opalescent 
glass to corre- 
spond with the 
windows of the 
but the 


apertures com- 


room; 


mand a view of 
a wooded _ hill, 
with a stately 
mansion at the 
summit, and, as 
it was desirable 
to preserve this 
picture, the lights 
consist wholly of 
clear plate-glass, 
except the small 
jewels, and a nar- 
row, three-quar- 
ter-inch band of 
streaked ruby 
round the centre 
bevelled square. 
The effect is quiet 
but rich, and the 
view is not seri- 
ously interrupted. 

The cornice 5) 
illustrated are 
convex on the 
Other 
forms 


surface. 
available 
would be an ogee 
and a_ hollow- 
round, as shown 
in the accompa- 
nying illustration. 
BENN PITMAN. 


IN the course 
of a recent sale at 
Christie’s of ob- 
jects of art, a pair 
of Louis XVI. 
candelabra with 
ormolu branches of three lights, supported by torches 
and with bronze seated figures of Cupid and Psyche on 
dove-colored marble pedestals, with friezes of cupids in 
chased ormolu (sold by order of the executors of the late 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P.), were, after a smart compe- 
tition, knocked down to Eugene Benjamin, the dealer 
of Bond Street, for 660 guineas, 

A Box in gold and enamel of the time of Louis XV., 
decorated with miniatures of military subjects, at a late 
Paris sale brought 7300 fcs. Another box in chased gold, 
at a sale at the Hétel Drouot, brought 650 fcs. It was 
decorated with the arms of the city of Paris, and was 
a municipal gift for services rendered in 1815. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF CARVED WOODEN DOUBLE OUTER DOORS. 


commerce invades his block. Naturally his goods must 


be movable. Then there is our love of rich profusion, 
costly possessions brought together without any remoter 
purpose. We are suffering from bric-a-brac indigestion. 
In all fine epochs there was but little furniture in use. 
The Italians of the Renaissance, for example, used it 
sparingly in their homes, but each piece introduced was 
a work of art. Even common things had beautiful forms. 
That is what we want.” 

“But the homes of the Italians of the Renaissance 
were such works of art as you lament we lack— being, in 
this country, as yet under the ban of circumstances.” 

“Yes, but we could imitate to advantage the old Ital- 
ians in their moderation and in their judicious choice of 





adjustment of our 
surroundings 
should contribute 
to mental re pose. 
You know what 
a feeling of un- 
rest a floor litter- 
ed with bits of 
papel gives, you 
cannot work un- 
til itis cleared up. 
In the same way, 
if less obviously, 
the confusion and 
incoherence of 
arrangement of 
our homes acts 
on the nerves. 
One’s attention is 
distracted by a 
multiplicity of 


objects clamor- 





ing for notice. 





Concentration of 
thought, even for 
the purposes of 
conversation, is 
more or less dif- 
ficult amid such 
surroundings. A 
room should pos- 
sess unity as well 
as character 

that is to say, it 
hould have some 
cefinite purpose 
or style, and ev- 
erything should 
tend to further 
this. It may be 
composed as an 
easel picture is 


composed, with 





regard to masses, 
groups, color, 


line, and lighting. 





How easily can 
an artist fritter 
away and dissi- 
pate the unity of 
his painting by 
bestrewing it 
with objects! In- 
stead of doing 
this, he gathers 


them into mass- 








es, and then dis- 
poses of his 
groups with re- 
ference to one 
another. He may be guided in these by consideration 
for line or for color. 
the others fall into subordinate places. 

I have a good many 


The most important he sets forth, 


“ Take my studio, for example. 
sketches that it would be convenient for me to hang on 
the walls. But they would interfere with my fine large 
tapestries, so I keep them out of the way. One of these, 
a fourteenth-century piece, I have hung in the most 
conspicuous place, which is its due. An odd collec- 
tion of lutes and mandolins, fine in tone,I bring  to- 
gether in a pendent group between the tapestries. 
Below another tapestry I place an old Italian carved 
rest. I had three panoplies of armor hung here, but 


removed them because I thought it a pity to break 








up the effect of the tapestries by using them as a back- 
ground.” 

“You often see that done.” 

“Yes, but is it not a pity? In the old time tapestries 
were regarded as a decoration whose beauty needed no 
enhancement. 

“ To continue: an easel picture furnishes another bit 
of decoration in the corner. Instead of tapestry a large 
bookcase, subdivided into panels, fills a third large wall 
space. On the top of the bookcase I have collected all 
my small articles—vases, antique glass, statuettes, jars. 
Here they, of course, lose in individual value, but they 
enter into the general decorative scheme, and they can 
always be examined in detail if one chooses, In any 
arrangement with reference to masses that reposeful 
effect of which I spoke is aided. The artistic value and 
the costliness of the various objects combined do not 
affect the general principle. If one has a really fine thing 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


milieu. A studio, certain reputation 


through that reaction from the commonplace which 
people accustomed to it are apt to have. 


too, gets a 
The prin- 
ciple of arrangement is just as applicable to private 
rooms. 

“ Above all, let us have sobriety. We have spoken of 
the reposeful effect of spaces and masses. It is often 
desirable to take the choicest object in a room and 
make it the key to the whole. One should not take a 
warm-toned painting of an Oriental scene and place it 
conspicuously in a cold gray room. But if with that 
for the note of color, draperies and surroundings take 
the hint, the room might be like a burst of sunlight. 
Such treatment would exalt the dignity of the painting. 
As a general thing warm-hued paintings should be 
kept together and those of another key grouped by 
themselves. Etchings and engravings can seldom be 
hung in the same room with oil paintings.” 
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whole matter is in an elementary state. Beyond a few 
But 


it seems that a feeling of what is fit and best must 


very general suggestions advice can’t go. in time 


come from intelligent effort to produce harmonious 


arrangements,” M. G. H. 


| Ole | Drrile, 


EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 


VIIIL—SOME SUGGESTIONS 
BED LINEN 


BY MRS.WHEELER ABOUT 
AND COVERLETS. 

“THE disappearance of the pillow-sham has been 
swift and irrevocable,” said Mrs. Wheeler. 

“ The fact that it still displays its monogram over a 
vast extent of country, I suppose, does not count to the 
contrary ?” 


Cree cCECeeere 


C 


WITH GORELIN TAPESTRY, AFTER DESIGNS BY BOUCHER, 


FORMERLY IN THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, AND LATER IN THE DOUBLE COLLECTION, 


some sacrifices ought to be made to lend importance to 
it. 
so they will serve as the background for some single 
prominent object, just as on the stage a well-organized 
and properly clothed mob in Booth and Barrett's per- 
formance of “ Julius Czsar”’ makes a magnificent back- 


It is also possible to combine a number of objects 


ground for the principals. 

“The human interest should always be first—the four 
walls should be the background for the individual. 
One can readily see or feel on entering a room whether 
this is so or not. It is not in any room in which free 
movement is impossible without imperiling the bric-a- 
brac.” 

“ A studio seems to have something of an advantage 
over the more commonplace house in its opportunities 
for artistic arrangement ?” 

“Not necessarily. 
artist by virtue of his profession acquires a sort of in- 
stinctive skill in preparing for himself an artistic 


It appears to have because the 


“ Why not arrange them in the hall, and following the 
line of the stairs?” 

“Admirable! Since the fireside in most houses has 
lost its place the table forms the centre of family re- 
unions, That seems to make the dining-room an emi- 
nently fit place for family portraits. 

“It is a great mistake to suppose that space exists 
only to be occupied. On the contrary, it is often, as well 
as beauty, its own excuse for being. But a mantel-shelf 
is one of the spaces that should be occupied, and only 
see what havoc is wrought. I saw to-day in a fine house 
two large Canton jars flanking a bust of highly polished 
bronze, which threw off so many high lights you could 
not see it. Between these were a home-painted plaque, 
a framed photograph, some carved ivory, and behind 
them all a row of Easter cards. 
fluttering with silk scarfs. 

“TI doubt very much if the people who live in the pres- 
The 


Everything else was 


ence of such things perceive the incongruity. 


“No more than that although this month there are 
two millions of people in town, everybody may be said 
to be out of town. 
fact. The pillow-sham is no more. 
faced a fraud for long sufferance. 
showed that it gloried in its shame.” 

“ But with it has gone a field for acres of embroidery ?” 


In each case we state an intelligible 
It was too bare- 
The 


very name 


“No, the field is there, but it is reserved for finer tillage. 
It is the fashion now for the pillows to be withdrawn, 
and the bed-cover, which overlays the whole surface 
from the head-board to the foot, must be a thing of 
beauty.” 

“Is no embroidery permissible on the bed linen ?” 

“Oh, yes. The initial which marks it may be as 
handsomely wrought as one desires. It may even be in 
color to accord with the prevailing tint of the decorations. 
Drawn-work below the hem of the sheet is now general- 
The initial is added below it, and makes 
We are re- 


ly introduced. 
both a pretty and reasonable decoration. 
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covering some of the fashions of our grandmothers. 
One of these is the preparation of bed linen as part of 
the wedding outfit. But the bedspread or coverlet is now 
the important thing. There is nothing either in mate- 
rials or labor too costly to give to its adornment. One 
of the most exquisite materials for this purpose is silk 
bolting cloth.” 

“Is it wide enough ?” 

“It comes forty inches wide, which is wide enough for 
a single bed. Fora double bed two widths would be 
required, and one would be used as half widths on each 
side the full width. It is thin 


and must be lined with some 


and the 


spread had a large design in silk appliqués, 


foliage, of course, green. 


AMATEUR. 


Another 


ponge t 


Here, also, 


the stems were worked solidly. 


“A simpler method of getting a magnificent spread is 


to buy a heavy silk canvas with a large woven 


design. 


with silk, or with the two mingled, 


This can then be outlined in gold threads, « 


all-ove I 


g I 


The effect is regal, 


4 


and, of course, requires sumptuous surroundings.” 


But don’t let us be so sumptuous. 


Is there nothing 


in cottons worthy of our attention ?” 


“ Everything, anything, c 


> 


an be made worthy of atten- 


leaves make a rayed form, and this is worked in button 
hole stitch with blue. The fruit is embroidered in but- 
tonhole stitch, with yellow flax threads in parallel lines, 
which, by the way, are curves spaced within ornamental 


forms made from the stems. These forms are outlined 


with dark blue and are broken in parallel lines by couch- 


ings of the yellow thread, the lines being about a quar- 
ter of an inch apart. Pomegranates singly and_ in 
couples are scattered here and there over the coverlet. 


“ The blue cotton canvas cloth that is woven with a 





delicate-tinted silk. Let 
describe a set of curtains and 


me 


coverlet made by us for Mrs. 
Langtry. The curtains, which 
were of bolting cloth unlined, 
were embroidered in silks, the 
design being garlands of roses 
executed solidly with all the 
refinements of shading and 
The had 


set design, but it was strewn 


color. coverlet no 


with petals which suggested 
that they had fallen from the 
curtains above; it was lined 
with pink silk. A third piece 


was a toilet-cover in which 


the decoration consisted of 





scattered roses on the ends, 
leaving a plain space for the 
trays, which, happily, have 
taken the place of pincush- 
ions. 

“ Another coverlet of bolt- 
ing cloth that I recall had a 
band about eighteen inches 
deep embroidered about a 
half yard from the head, or, 
I may say, a sufficient dis- 
the 


below the bolster 


tance from head to lie 





which the 
The 


nament here was tulips work- 


bedspread covers. or- 


ed solidly in Kensington stitch. 





This spread was lined with 
silk 


were finished with 


the 
tufts of 


yellow and edges 
yellow silk.” 

“ How 
cloth 
ished r 


are these bolting- 
coverlets usually fin- 

“They are hemmed, and 
often have a band of honey- 


combing in white silks above 





the hem. The edge is then 


finished with gold lace or 
small silk tassels, some- 


times with these combined, the tassels being fastened 
into the points of the lace. Solid embroidery on bolting 
cloth is expensive work, and often it is advisable to get 
effect at less cost. In that case the designs are only 
outlined in silks and then strengthened by staining the 
flowers with aniline dyes.” 

“What other materials are used ?” 

“ Pongee makes a serviceable spread. A good exam- 
ple is in a pongee with an all-over design from a peony 
motive. Jt was bold and striking. The stems were em- 
broidered solidly, and the flowers in darned stitch within 


silk outlines. The petals were pink, the centres yellow, 
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tion. 


color is perfect. 


Take, for example, the red Donegal linens: 





The 


An appropriate decoration is a lattice- 


shaped or diamond-paned border of light-tinted reddish 
| | Bod 


flax 


daisies with about every other petal pulled out. 


threads couched to render the forms. 


Fancy red 


The se in 


groups of two, three, here, there, straying into the bor- 


der, occasionally bestrew the coverlet. 


They are easily 


executed and may be made more effective by putting a 
; yj g 


ruby spangle now and then in the centre, and by em 


broidering dots touching the edge of the petals. 


> 


“ Another coverlet of red Donegal linen has a band 


across the top of conventionalized pomegranates. 











The 


Tt 


ighter band for curtains is also intended for coverlets. 
The band is embroidered and 
I will give you a design we 
have now under way. It is 
a sort of lattice form broken 
by a series of rings. Chis 


ground-work, as it were, is out- 


lined in dark blue and filled in 


with darnings ol deep ylue 


which catch up the white warp. 


Through and over the lattice 
runs a vine which is embroid- 
ered in outlines of old gold, 
with the flower spaces broken 


I 


by dots of the same color.” 


“Of course work of this 
sort can be varied indeti- 
nitely ?” 

“Yes, and it should be 


adapted for the place it is to 


occupy. There is a heavy 


creamy twilled sheeting that 


makes an admirable cover- 
let. This serves as the 
ground for all-over designs. 
I will show you one. The 


motive is the star-shaped cle- 
matis, with its stems, tendrils 
leaves. It is embroid- 
The 


in outlines of 


and 


ered in silks. stems 
and tendrils are 
dark greens. The leaves are 


outlined, and these outlines 
are followed in parallel lines 
of the stitchery about a quar- 
ter of an inch apart until the 
space is filled.” 

“ And the repetition of line 


is very decorative.” 


“But observe the flower. 
The tints range from light 
olive green to whity-green 


filoselle. It is a most beauti- 


ful adaptation of buttonhole 


stitch, The long, slender 
petals, as you see, are form- 
ed by two rows of widely 


separated buttonhole stitches. 


They meet in the centre 


and thus form the central vein. Now, there is an im- 


mense amount of work in this, be cause the cle sign Is SO 


elaborate. But when one gets the knack of it it is work 
that is speedily done. 

“With rope silks the « mbroidery of coverlets does not 
become a serious task, and, as they can be used in but 
tonholing with the stitches still wider apart, the space is 
rapidly overcome. There is also a sateen, an upholster- 
er’s imported material, which makes excellent coverlets, 
We have used this by stamping and staining in some 
hen using em- 


H. 


bold cle sign suc h as the pond lily, and 


broidery only in outlines and veining.” M. G. 
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MOTIVE FOR HORIZONTAL BAND FOR WOOD-CARVING, BY BENN PITMAN, 











THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK is an ex- 
ample of the Pessimistic Novel as conceived and illustrated by 
Mr. Edgar Saltus (Belford, Clarke & Co., Chicago and New 
York). We are here almost as far removed from the acrid real- 
ism of Guy de Maupassant a's from the poetic discontent of Mr. 
Mallock. Mr. Saltus is net as envenomed as the one nor as dis- 
creet and artistic as the other. His plan it is, except for one short 
chapter or so, to treat a tragic theme flippantly, with an air evi- 
dently intended for that of a cynical man of the world, but which 
is rather that of a somewhat ‘ fresh” young man—we ask pardon 
for the slanginess of the term ; there is no equivalent for it—who 
would like to be considered a terribly wicked fellow. This is the 
truth about Edgar Saltus. We refuse to believe that he has the 
vile estimate of woman he affects, or that he is the awful cynic 
he pretends to be. In the story under notice, the author carefully 
puts off as long as possible the dénouement of a very simple plot, 
entertaining his readers the while with anumber of minor shocks 
and surprises due to a wilful use of expressions in very bad taste, 
and very often couched in reprehensible English. Tristrem Varick 
isa sort of modern Werther, who, brought into contact with a 
modern Don Juan in the person of Royal Weldon, suffers the fate 
of the pot of clay when it meets the pot of brass. Both are in- 
fatuated in their different manners with a beauty with ‘* black hair 
and amber eyes,’’ whose wrongs Varick imagines he is avenging 
when he plunges an Italian stiletto into the heartof his rival and 
former friend, only to get himself denounced and hated by her 
The scene of the murder and its sequel is, by 


as an assassin. 


far, the strongest in the book, and sufficient to show the author, 


possessed of dramatic talent, although it is not of a high order. 


L’Arr for the first half of July has an excellent etch- 
ing by Mongin after Paul Delaroche of the ‘‘ Children in the 
Tower,”’ and a full-page plate in colors of a ‘* Fountain in Old 
Rouen Faience.’”’ The principal article deals with the ‘‘ Saint 
Anne” of Leonardo da Vinci, and is illustrated by reproductions 
of many of the original sketches and studies from the picture. An 
article on old Parisian faience follows one on the purchases by 
the State at the Salon by Paul Leroi, and is itself followed by 
short articles on ‘‘ Architecture at the Salon,’’ signed by A. de 
Bandot, and on “* Engraving and Lithography at the Salon,” by 
Adolphe Piat. The number for thesecond part of the month has 
a good head of a monk painted and etched by L, Kuhn, anda 
large pen drawing of a decorative panel by L. Prieur. There isa 
long account of Theodore Pelloquet, a forgotten art critic of twenty 
years ago, and a shorter one of the portrait painter Lenzbach, with 
reproductions of his paintings of Gladstone and Dollinger, and 
others of his works. A full index, title-page and paper cover 
for the forty-fourth volume of L’Art comes with this number (Mac- 
millan & Co.). 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT introduces us, in THE KING OF 
FoLLy ISLAND, to a remarkable character living off the Maine 
coast and to his daughter, no less remarkable, and more likely to 
These principals are evidently 





move the reader's sympathies. 
sketched from life; but there is a ‘‘ deus ex machina’’ in the 
person of a New York financier who is, as evidently, evolved from 
Miss Jewett's imagination. In another tale included in the same 
volume, THE LANDSCAPE CHAMBER, we meet with a similar pair 
of characters, father and daughter again, living estranged from 
the world ; but the narrator is this time the author herself, and 
the story gains much in consequence. The book (published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) contains eight short tales all dealing with 
strange types and out-of-the-way places in a simple, direct and 
effective manner. Such incidents as that of the island exiles watch- 
ing through a telescope the funeral by sea of one of the dwellers on 
a neighboring island show the authoress at her best ; but she is an 
unusually even writer, and is seldom much below her highest level. 


Two MEN, by Elizabeth Stoddard, reprinted in Cas- 
sell's “ Choice Fiction” series, is there introduced bya very eu- 
logistic preface from the pen of Edmund Clarence Stedman, who 
We 


do not quite agree with this high estimate ; yet itisastrong novel, 


compares it with ‘* Wuthering Heights” and ‘* Pere Goriot.” 
and worth reading. Jason Auster, one of the ‘‘ Two Men,” isa 
socialistic carpenter, who begins life with a queer outfit, including 
ten dollars, a copy of ** Humanity in Limbo,”’ a pincushion with 
‘* Forget-me-not’’ embroidered on it, and a temperance lecture. 
The other is Osmond Luce, rich, reckless and a wanderer, Jason 
marries Osmond’s cousin, who would have preferred to marry 
Osmond, and, after years of absence, the latter returns, with a 
daughter whom he leaves to their care. ‘The story centres on this 
little girl, who grows into a splendid type of womanhood, in spite 
of, though strongly influenced by her surroundings and her 
father’s furtive teachings. Every character in the book is sharply 
cut and interesting ; and they act and react on one another with a 
vehemence which strikes out sparks of wit or malice on every page. 
The author’s style has the fault of crudity, which keeps her work 
ona lower level than those to which it is compared by Mr. Stoddard. 
But it is never redundant, and its crudity is seldom so marked 
as to be offensive, while its crispness is delightful. If the series 
contains many such stories, it will be deservedly popular. 

A LIFE INTEREST is the title of one of Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s novels published by Henry Holt & Co. in their Leisure 
Moment Series. It deals with the lives of a rather dull and 
pompous set of London people, but so cleverly as to make them 
interesting, and ends with an old-fashioned review of the final 
situation of the surviving characters, the latter state of most of 
them being rather better than the first. 

LOYALTY GEORGE, by Mrs. Parr (Henry Holt & Co.), 
fisher-folk, not of the 


The interest is entirely confined to the half- 


introduces us to a lot of Devonshire 


pleasantest kind. 
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savage and suspicious hero and to Loyalty, whom he loves in 
his manner, and who proves herself worthy of her name. Even 


these two are interesting only by contrast with one another. 


THE same firm publishes in the same form, in The 
Leisure Moment Series, A CASTLE IN THE AIR, by General 
Hugh Ewing. The air castle is built on the foundation of a 
foreign fortune, which is never realized by any of the hunters 
after it. But the chase is sufficient to keep the reader excited, 
and the various members of the two Decker families, one Vir- 
ginian, the other Ohioan, engaged in it are all apparently 
sketched from life, and are amusing when they are not otherwise 
interesting. It is one of the best novels of the series. 

AN excellent little instruction book for TATTING, by 
Eva M. Niles, is published by Messrs. J. R. Leeson & Co., and 
very appropriately, for nothing could be better for such work 
than the Scotch linen crochet or netting thread of which the firm 
makes a specialty. The thread comes in cream, white and flax 
shades, in numbers from 16 (coarse) to 70 (fine), and is not 
injured by washing. ‘‘ Tatting” is sold for five cents, Messrs. 
Leeson & Co. also publish (price, twenty-five cents) a profusely 
illustrated pamphlet, with several colored plates, devoted to Cro- 
chet and Embroidery Work. 

THAT accomplished wood-engraver, Mr. George L. 
Cowee, of Norwich, Conn., sends us a set of proofs of his most 
recent work, which more than justifies the good opinion it has 
been our pleasure to express concerning the productions of his 
burin. These include blocks after Childe Hassam, Howard Pyle, 
Henry Bacon and other illustrators. The facility with which the 
different styles of these artists are reproduced is even less remark- 
able than the expression of an independent artistic individuality 


‘ which is so difficult te combine with such faithfulness to originals 


often of little merit. In Mr. Cowee’s work, whatever the subject, 
we find a charm of touch and a movement of line which are dis- 
tinctly personal. 


TREATMENT OF THE COLORED PLATE. 
THIS study by Miss Ellen Welby may be adapted to 
oil, water-colors or mineral paints; in the latter case it would 
look well if painted On the centre of a large platter, oval in form. 
In painting the design in oil, for the sky mix a general tone of 
light, warm, blue gray ; in finishing, add the lighter streaks, which 
appear almost white. The oil-colors used for this blue back- 
ground are white, cobalt, a very little light cadmium, madder 
lake, and a very small quantity of ivory black, to prevent crudeness 
and add quality to the general effect. In painting the white parts 
of the sky, use less blue and madder lake, with more silver white. 
Paint the trunk of the tree with bone brown, a little white and 
yellow ochre, adding in the shadows burnt Sienna and a little 
To paint the birds, use bone brown, a little madder 
The light yellow 


ivory black. 
lake and raw umber for the darker parts. 
feathers are painted with light cadmium, white and a very little 
ivory black, to give the proper quality. In the darkest shadows 
add burnt Sienna with the other colors above given. When 
painting the tail feathers, add a little permanent blue and a few 
small touches of ivory black ; light red, yellow ochre and a little 
raw umber will also be needed. Use the silver white as required 
in the different parts. For the green leaves use permanent blue, 
white, a little light cadmium and a touch of madder lake, adding 
ivory black and light red in the shadows, omitting madder lake. 
Paint the blossoms with light cadmium and white, qualified with 
a little raw umber and permanent blue in the shadows. In the 
deeper touches of yellow add a very little light red. 
beaks use yellow ochre, white and raw umber, adding burnt Sienna 


For the 


in the shadows. 

If the student desires to make an exact copy of the study in 
water-colors, it is well to use the thick, rough Whatman water- 
color paper, known as ‘double elephant.” This should be 
properly stretched before painting. The moist water-colors in tubes 
or pans are used, and no Chinese white should be mixed with the 
colors when painting with transparent washes. The same colors 
named for painting in oil are used in water-colors, though of 
course the methods of painting are very different, as has been often 
explained. 

If this design is to be used for decorative purposes, for which it 
is well adapted, the opaque colors should be used. Chinese white 
is then mixed with all the water-colors. For example, a wall- 
banner of écru pongee silk painted with this design, placed at the 
lower part, would be most effective. The design would also 
look well in oil-colors on glass. In such painting turpentine 
should be mixed with the colors, to prevent their spreading. 

In executing the design in mineral colors, begin by drawing 
in lightly with a hard pencil the outlines of birds, branches and 
First paint the sky, using a little sky blue with a very 
To paint 


leaves. 
little black, leaving the china clear for the white parts. 
the birds, use brown ochre for the rich dark brown feathers and 
shade with a little blue or black in the half tints, For the very 
light yellow tones use mixing yellow, shading it gradually into the 
The long tail feathers are painted with a faint wash 
A little light red appears in 
Paint the branches 


darker parts, 
of mixing yellow qualified by sepia. 
certain parts, and may be added judiciously. 
of the tree with sepia and brown ochre ; for the green leaves use 


apple green subdued with black and carmine. 


THE design for photograph-frame or corner of napkin 
(Plate 699) is intended for outline stitch, and to be executed as 
etching with the needle is done, but in color. The silk chosen 
should be fine. The roses are pink ; greens and browns are used 
in the stems and leaves. Gray linen is a suitable covering for the 
frame. 

Mrs. Wheeler has so repeatedly urged that monotones should 
be used in embroidery, that a suitable design is herewith given 


(Plate 698). It may be executed throughout in outline stitch, but 


the design itself suggests several variations. The centre of the 


large flowers, for example, is adapted to honeycombing ; the dou- 
ble row of outlines may be executed in buttonhole by drawing the 
thread so that the double lines are preserved. One of the large 
flowers with the crossed lines in the centre may be couched instead 
of outlined. 


different purposes. 


Throughout the design is admirable, and can serve 
In no case should it be worked solidly. 

The rosebud and leaf design (Plate 698) is intended for outlin- 
ing in silks with color, It may be worked solidly, but it is diffi- 
cult when there are so many leaves to avoid repeating them 


monotonously in color and shading. 


THE page of designs for the sacred monogram and 
other sacred emblems used in church decoration is published in 
response to many requests. The monogram, it will be noticed, 
is given for work to be executed in various materials, ranging from 
metal and wood to embroidery. Most of the smaller designs are 
borrowed from the catalogue issued by Messrs. J. & R. Lamb. 


Correspondence. 


PHOTOGRAPH FINISHING 1N PASTELS. 
I. P., Milwaukee. 


for finishing in crayon, a solar print is most easy to draw over, 





or coloring in pastels. as well as 


perhaps, if made on Whatman’s double-elephant drawing paper, 
although any kind of paper with a somewhat rough surface, which 
The 


print should be mounted on a stretcher covered with canvas. 


will present a tooth to the chalk, will answer the purpose. 


Should the surface, on trial, fail to ‘‘ bite” sufficiently, it may be 
rubbed with pumice-stone powder, or cuttle-fish powder, until a 
suitable surface is obtained, care being taken, however, to avoid 
obliterating any portion of the picture. 

Begin with the shadows of the face, strengthening them with a 
warm tint, and 
touches, the respective tints being laid on roughly side by side, or 
When the whole is well covered, 


so work upward. Apply the color in bold 
slightly overlapping each other. 
the tints, which lie crudely side by side, may be blended with the 
thumb, or in the more delicate parts by a stump. Let it be borne 
in mind, however, that the less of this softening work which is re- 
quired, the better, as much of it inevitably destroys the freshness 
and brilliancy of the color, and imparts a feeble, woolly look to 
the work. The tints used for the face, etc., 
those employed for water and oil colors, with the difference that 
they are prepared in the tints required without the need of further 


will be similar to 


mixing. In cases, however, where a tint requires modifying, it 


may be done by the employment of two crayons. If a gray, for 
instance, be too cold, it may, after i. is applied, be hatched over 
After the face is 


colored, and the color blended, great brilliancy and transparency 


with a red, and the two blended, and so on. 


may be obtained by hatching over the features with the tints of 
the same scale, but in a higher key, Warmth or coolness may be 
imparted in this manner; and these delicate brilliant hatchings 
may be left without softening. The hair and draperies will be 
treated in the same manner, the hair being rather indicated in 
masses than by any attempt to define hairs, which would give a 
hard, wiry effect. The background may be rubbed in with the 


thumb. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING JN O/LS. 


J. B., Colton, Cal—(1) We suppose you refer to the 
famous American painter Gilbert Stuart. His portraits were, as a 
rule, painted on a high key, and his flesh tints were remarkable for 
their purity and brilliancy of color, He was also much given to 
the use of delicate grays in the half tints, reminding one some- 
what of the coloring to be found in some of Titian’s pictures. 
(2) In regard toa good palette for flesh painting, the following 
is an English adaptation of that used by Carolus Duran, the 
French painter: silver white, yellow ochre, cadmium, light red, 
vermilion, madder lake, cobalt, raw umber, burnt Sienna, bone 
brown and ivory black. The modern French method allows of 
few colors, which are combined to produce any number of tones 
or tints, according to the proportion in which theyare mixed, For 
the lighter tones in general flesh painting, use silver white, yellow 
ochre, vermilion, a little cobalt, a little raw umber, a very little ivory 
burnt 


black, to give the proper quality. In the shadows add 


Sienna, and use, of course, less white. Foranold man's or wom- 
an’s complexion, light red is substituted for vermilion, and mad- 
der lake is added. Thesamecolors given at first are used fora 
fair child or young person, adding madder lake where more color 
The half tints fora very fair skin should be more blue 


You will find 


is needed. 
in tone than the grays for older or darker skins. 
full directions for painting in the modern French manner, and 
using the above palette for flesh, in Frank Fowler's book on ‘‘ Oil 
Painting” (Cassell & Co.). 


SUBSCRIBER, Albany, N. Y.—It is an 
scumbling which produces in the painting the ‘‘ smoky” appear- 


excess of 
ance you speak of. After a time the scumble partially sinks into 
the color over which it is laid, and this produces some very charm- 
ing effects. ‘Thusa pearly gray passed over a carnation will ulti- 
mately permit the warm color to show through just as the blood 
blushes beneath the semi-transparent and downy epidermis. 


NOVICE, Cohoes, N. Y.—The 


generally prefer a window with a northern or eastern aspect is 


reason that painters 


because the light from those quarters is least affected by the di- 
rect rays of the sun, and, therefore, less variable ; but a southern 
light is undoubtedly more beautiful, and is likely to conduce to 
an agreeably warm tone of coloring. The size and altitude of 
the window is of extreme importance. The more contracted the 


opening, the broader and more intense will be the shadows ; 
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while the higher the aperture through which the ray penetrates, 
the longer will be the descending shadows, and the more abrupt 
the downward diminution of brilliancy. 

PicTor, Chicago.—The effect of hardness in your 
portrait is due, probably, to the striving after minute imitation of 
your sitter—a thing to be avoided, but a common fault with be- 
ginners. Look well to the hair—eyes and eyebrows especially ; for 
in these you seem to have failed chiefly. 

In the first painting of the hair, you should not have attempted 
to do more than rub in the forms and markings as nearly as 
possible to the dispositions intended to be maintained. The hair 
in your picture probably ‘‘ looks like a wig” because, before paint- 
ing it, you did not study the light and shade of it with reference 
to the effect of the lights of the face, and because, perhaps, you 
have failed to show the junction of the hair and the skin. 

The lines and markings of the eye must not be @vawz closely as 
to detail, but must rather be made prominent by decision of 
touch ; they are intended to contrast with the unbroken breaths of 
light and shade and they will lose their necessary effect if softened 
down inte spiritless lines. They must harmonize with surround- 
ing parts by a corresponding precision of tone. No attempt 
should be made to paint the eyelashes as formed of hair. At the 
distance from which you see your sitter, while you are at the easel, 
the upper eyelash appears like a well-defined line, varying in form 
according to the position of the head, and always less strongly 
marked at the inner corner near the nose, The lashes of the 
lower lid are very slightly marked, except in cases where they are 
unusually large, and, unlike the upper lash, contribute little to the 
marking of the eye. The upper edge of the lash is softened into 
the lid, and the lower edge melts imperceptibly into the shadows 
which it casts upon the orb beneath it. The eyebrows must be 
very carefully drawn, but you shou'd avoid—especially in the 
case of a dark complexion—painting them as a hard and solid 
mass, cutting the brow with a sharp line. In any case where hair 
on the eyebrow becomes bushy or tufted, you must represent the 
prominence by a spirited touch—never by trying to paint the hairs 


as you may think you see them. 


PAINTING CITERRIES IN OILS. 

S., Montreal.—-One of the simplest and most graceful 
ways of painting cherries is to select a small branch well filled with 
the fruit, swing it up in a natural, yet graceful, position against 
a gray background, taking care to detach those leaves which in- 
terfere too much with a proper view of the clusters of fruit. If 
the desire is to represent them on a table or stand, the arrange- 
ment becomes more difficult ; they may be placed in a shallow 
basket, with a portion of stem and a leaf showing here and there. 
To avoid stiffness, all straight and parallel lines should be kept 
out of the composition if possible. In order to nullify, or, at least, 






greeable effect of such, an egg-shaped vase 


to palliate the disa 
might be introduced with advantage. After modelling the cher- 
ries, and giving the required rotundity, the painter must observe 
and properly interpret the delicate gray reflexes on the shadowed 
side of the darker-hued fruit, and, above all, place the speck of 
positive light as he sees it in nature, as it is this, more than any- 
thing else, which conveys the impression of a polished surface, 
and also enhances the spherical form and solidity of the fruit. 
Accompanying our colored study of cherries by the late A, J. H. 
Way (published in April, 1888) explicit direc- 


tions were given for painting them in oil-colors, 
TO REMOVE STAINS ON CHINA 
FIRED IN. 


A PUZZLED AMATEUR, Columbia, S. 


C.—The only thing to remove inadvertent stains 


FIGURE PAINTING ON C/IINA 

P. J. T., Brookline.—In figure-painting, for the flesh 
take carnation No, 1, and indicate the lines of the eyes, nostrils, 
mouth and ears, and wherever there is a line or outline in the 
shade, reserving the light side, which should stand out upon the 
ground by its local tint only. After the local tint is placed, pre- 
pare a little yellow brown and apply itin the reflections with an- 
other brush, The local tint is made to blend with the reflections 
by ** putois.” Should the figure be that of an aged person, iron 
violet may be added to the above colors, and some small forcible 
strokes may be given before the tint isdry. For the cast shadows, 
yellow brown may be used and brown No. 108 ; and for the strong 
shadows, iron violet, blue green and delicate gray. Never use 
any black in shading the faces. Before using the ‘‘ putois,” the tints 
under the eyebrows may be made with pure carnation No. 1. If 
the eyes be blue, use sky blue, a little blue green, and some blue 


gray. For brown eyes, yellow brown, retouched with sepia or 





DECORATIVELY TREATED HEAD OF MEDUSA. 
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brown bitume. For gray eyes, use black, gray, light gray and a little 
blue. The pupil is in raven black, and lastly the brilliant point 
is left white, is removed with a penknife, or is put in with per- 
manent white. The nose is shaded with carnation No. 1. In the 
nostrils iron violet may be added. Attention should be paid to 
the management of the light onthe angle of the nose. In paint 
ing the mouth a line should never be made upon the upper 
lip nor below the lower lip. The lips are painted with carna 
tion No. 1, and slightly retouched with No. 2, If more vigor is 
desired, red brown and neutral gray may be employed in very 
small quantity, together with iron violet. Do not use the ‘* putois 

on the hair; it is painted with strokes in its natural direction 
Blond hair is sketched in ivory yellow and shaded with yellow 








of gold or color that have been fired in is hydro- 
floric acid, used by china decorators for this pur- 
pose. Its properties are dangerous in the ex- 
treme, the mere unconscious inhaling of it pro- 
duces ulcers on the lungs. It is kept in a stone 
or glass bottle with India-rubber cork. The best 
way for an amateur would be to pay those who 
fire the china to remove the stain, as such persons 
understand the use of this acid and how to save 
themselves unpleasant results, Druggists will 


not sell it to every one. 


RAISED GILDING ON CHINA. 

S. P. J., Toledo.—For producing relief 
in gilded work the preparation of Hancock & 
Sons is excellent. This will bear a hard firing 
without blistering. It is simply a yellow relief 
color, which should be procured in the form of 
powder, and can be mixed with a very little 
fat oil and a considerable quantity of spirits 
of turpentine. If too much fat oil is used the paint will 
run, which will be fatal to the effect of the work, and it would 
also be more liable to blister in the firing. It could be used with 
spirits of turpentine alone, but the paint would crumble and rub 


ff at the slightest touch before it had been fixed by the firing. 
It is better, therefore, to mix a drop of fat oil with it. The paint 
must be of such consistency that it can be lifted upon the brush in 
masses and transferred to the china, forming dots and figures in 
relief. These colors, being necessarily opaque, and intended to 
be used in masses, form a contrast to the other china colors, which 
are laid on in thin washes, or at most only in sufficient degree to 
cover the surface upon which they are applied. They will seem 
a little clumsy and difficult to manage at first, but by practice 
dexterity can be acquired. It is better to fire the relief pattern 
before applying the gold. If burnish gold is used, it can be 


burnished after firing, if required, just as if upon a flat surface. 


which can be adjuste it any angle for vil f con itional 
designs. The last tool may be dispensed necessary, as the 
work can be done with careful measuri with the compasses and 
straight edge If one does not find a mallet i tock, get one 
turned, of hard wood, lignum vit# is best, and do not let the 
turner give you a miniature croquet-mallet, which y« must a 

ways hold in a certain position The ideal cars yr mallet is al- 


most the shape of a potato-masher; no matter how you hold it, 
you cannot help hitting the tool with its full force; it is like a 
ferry-boat, it does not care which way it goes The above will 
be found a very complete outfit If it is too expensive, some of 
added afterward. For price list 


ilton Street, New York 


the articles may be omitted, 





write to Little’s Tool Store, 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 


G. T. K.—Directions for treat in oils the plate of 


roses you name have already been giver 


ing 


A. M. C., Baltimore.—(1) The study is complete as 


it stands. (2) Your suggestions for future colored studies are 
noted, and will be acted upon 1 part, at least 

A. D. D., New York.—If you use a “softener” to 
unite the gradatior ke re that it does not tempt you to make 


your work flat and tame Most artists only use the brush 


Mrs. D., Boston.—Beware of the painter who makes 


such pretensions. You might remind him that Sir George Beau- 


mont gave Sir Joshua Reynolds fifty sittings for one portrait and 


gi 
that the Duke of Wellington gave as many fora single portrait by 


Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
MORDANT, Brooklyn.—If you are timid about etching 


an H, 
B. lea i-pencil on the ordinary tracing paper prepared with black 


directly upon your plate, you can trace the design by using 
lead or red chalk. There are better modes of transferring the 
tracing to the etching ground, but they call for access to a copper- 


plate printing-press, which put them beyond your use 


CARBON, Boston.—The “ papier vergé”’ used in char- 
coal drawing is paper with a strongly visible wire-mark, caused in 
the process of manufacture by th pa rj p drying thinner 


where it meets the wire, which leaves a sort of furrow mark, The 


best French charcoal draughtsmen t in preference to the uni- 


formly rough-surfaced paper. 


J.C. W., Lincoln, Neb., and “ A Subscriber,” Phila- 
delphia, are informed that the handbook on the subject of their 
inquiries we know of is ‘‘ The Process of Gilding and Bronzing 
Picture Frames,” printed by George F. Nesbitt & Co., corner 


Pearl and Pine Streets, New York. 


AMATEUR, Boston.—You are right in objecting that 
the term “drawing” is not fitted to express the elaborate process- 
es of water-color painting. It isa term retained from the time 
when water-color pictures were, indeed, drawings in India ink, 
afterward stained with afew tints of thin color—being little 
more than studies of light and shade. ‘* Water-tinted drawings” 
and ‘*‘ water-washed drawings,” they were called in England early 


in the present century. 


“ WALLA WALLA.”—The “ scheme of color” of Mr. 
Church’s ** White Swans and Pink Lilies” is fairly indicated 
by thetitle. The greens of the landscape are kept 
down to harmonize with the creamy white of the 
swans and the delicate hue of the lilies. As in 
most of Mr. Church’s work, the treatment is 
decurative. The picture would make a charming 


boudoir panel. 


S. P., Peoria, Ill.—(1) Russet tones may 











DESIGN FOR HAMMERED BRASS DRAWER-HANDLE PLATE, 
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brown, brown No, 108, and finished with gray brown, bitume, 

and sepia—no black. Black hair is outlined with yellow brown, 

sepia, dark brown No. 4, and shaded with black and brown. 
TOOLS FOR WOOD-CARVING. 

READER, Chicago.—The following cutting tools are all 
that are needed for the work which any amateur wood-carver will 
be likely to attempt : One chisel, No. 1, halfan inch wide ; three 
bevel chisels, No, 2, one eighth, one fourth and five eighths 
inches wide ; eight gouges, one No, 3, three fourths of an inch 
wide ; two No, 4, one eighth and one fourth inches; two No. 5, 
three sixteenths and three eighths inches; one No. 6, five eighths 
of an inch; one No. 7, one fourth of an inch; one No, 8, three 
sixteenths of an inch; a veiner, or lining tool, anda parting, or V 
tool, The other tools needed are a mallet, a steel straight edge, 


a pair of compasses which can be firmly set in place, and a bevel 


be divided into light and deep ; the first obtained 
with yellow ochre, cadmium, and burnt Sienna ; 
the second of the same, in inverse proportions— 
that is to say, most of burnt Sienna, with, per- 
haps, a little black added. 2) To cobalt it is 
necessary to add for cool blues in skies, white 
and a little ivory black ; for warmer blues, use 
silver white, mineral blue, a little vermilion and 
yellow ochre, In greenish turquoise blues, the 


yellow ochre has more importance. 


SUBSCRIBER, Toledo, O.—(1) Your 
supposition is entirely wrong. The origin of the 
term ‘‘mosaic” has no more to do with 
‘““Moses”’ and ‘the Tabernacle”’ than it has 
to do with Barnum’s Circus. The word was 
originally **musaic,’’ Latin, ‘‘opus musivum,” 

‘**musaicum,” ‘‘mosaicum" (from ‘*muson, 
musizon,’’ polished, elegant, or well wrought), 
and, in the widest sense of the word, applies 
to any work which produces a design, with or 
without color, on a surface by the joining together of hard bodies, 
(2) Their advertisement is under ‘‘ Art Supplies and Novelties.”’ 

F. P., Rochester, N. Y.—You are right in supposing 
that an ordinary paper Japanese fan is used for the foundation 
of the hand-screen illustrated in The Art Amateur recently. 
Cut two pieces of stiff paper exactly to fit the paper part of the 
fan, and smoothly cover one with cardinal, the other with gold- 
colored satin. Cut a sufficient number of strips of satin two 
inches wide to fit twice round the margin, and fringe it an inch 
and a half deep; or one strip may be of gold and the other of 
cardinal, With strong mucila 


£ 


paste these round the edge of the 





fan, then paste the satin whic h isto cover it, one on either side ; 
thus the edge is finished with a variegated fringe. On the gold 
side paint a spray of yellow and crimson chrysanthemums, and on 
the cardinal side a spray of the same flowers in yellow or gold, 


The handle may be left plain or gilded with gold paint. 
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BUREAU OF ART’ CRITICISM AND INI ORMA- 
TION. 

THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department 
where drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received 
A moderate fee will be charged, for which a per- 
sonal letter—wof¢ a circular—will be sent, answering questions in 
detail ; giving criticism, instruction, or advice, as may be required, 
in regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt 


for criticism. 


want, as there is now no one place in this country where dis- 
interested expert opinion can be had on ali subjects pertaining to 
art, 

Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in vil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 

SCALE OF CHARGES: 


Price for criticism of single drawings...... ...... $3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot...... ieee 1,00 


Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
I oto caaeee abcnaseee sone venreswre 4.00 

Each additional painting in the same lot........... 1.00 
N.B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 
All risks must be caiaiis all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. 
stamp should be enclosed. 


in writing, a 














ILLUMINATED GERMAN ALPHABET OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(PUBLISHED FOR J. G. G., SAN FRANCISCO.) 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 19. No. 4. September, 1888 


' 
' 


PLATE 695.—DECORATION FOR A FISH-PLATE. 
THE EIGHTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By S. J. Kwicnr, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 87. 
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-PLATE 697.—THE SACRED MONOGRAM, AND OTHER SACRED EMBLEMS. 
For Cuurcu USE IN DECORATION. 


Gee page 94.) 
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PLATE 699.—DESIGN FOR A PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, OR FOR THE CORNER OF A NAPKIN. 


(For suggestions for treatment, see page 94.) 




















